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Will positively afford relief by 
external application. It cures 
on the instant Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Headache, Rheumat- 
ism, Tooth-ache, Ear-ache, 
and all nervous ‘pains, so as 
By Magic. 

FOR SALE BY ALL*DRUCCISTS 

At 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 

The following first-class wholesale druggists 

keep Fluid Lightning in stock: 
Chicago. 


Morrison, Plummer & Co.; Lord, Stoughten- 
burgh & Co.; ; Fuller & Fuller; H. A. Hurldat & 
Co.; Tolman & King; J. Blocki & Co.; Van 
Schaach, Stevenson & Reid. 


Saint Louis. 


Meyer Bro., & Co., and Richardson & Co. 

If your druggist does not keep it, Cram & 
Melcher, Chicago, Hll., will send by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. Write to them at once—don’t 
suffer any longer. 
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School Journal. 


Teachers and School Officers who want to post 
themselves on educational methods, ideas, and 
progress, should take the ‘‘ New York School 
Journal.’’ It is ably conducted; the articles are 
interesting, practical, and earnest. The teach- 
ers of New York City, where the best public 
schools of the world are found, are its extensive 
patrons, and also write ferit. Price $2 50 per 
year. The ‘‘New Course of Study’’ is sent to 
every new subscriber. It is the oldest weekly 
educational published. Established six years. 
Specimen copies 10 cents. 17 Warren Street, 
New York. 9-12 10-2 





KANSAS. 


All about its Soil, Climate, its Resources, its 
Products and its People are given in the **Kan- 
sas Farmer,’’ a ten-page weekly farm and fam- 
pal ournal, now in its fifteenth yum Pos 

3months for 50c. Address J. K. Hudson, 
To eka, oe. e eae 
as quic taken a hig ace among agri- 
eulenna journals. —N. Y. Tribune. It has been 
condueted with energy and ability, and we have 
considered it among the best of our exchanges, 
and a worthy representative of the Great West. 
—Practical Farmer, Philadelphia, Pa. Major 
Hudson is a clear and vigorous writer, a man of 
decided opinions on came of public inter- 
est.—Rural American, x-1 
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DIGTIO N AR WY 
For the Schoo! Room, 3,000 Engravings, 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 


A NEW FHATURE. 


To the 3,000 illustrations heretofore in Webster’s Unabridged we have added four pages of 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS 


engraved expressly for the work, at large expense. 
Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the Union, or corresponding offi- 
cer, where such an one exists, has recommended Webster’s Dictionary in the strongest terms. 
Among them are those of Eastern, Northern, Middle, Southern and Western States—28 in all. 
‘*Every farmer should give his sons two or three square rods of ground, well prepared, with 
the avails of which they may buy it. Every mechanic should puta receiving box in some con- 
spicuous place in the house, to catch the stray pennies for the like purpose. 
Lay it upon the table by the side of the Bible—it is a better expounder than many which claim 
to be expounders. It is a great labor-saver—it hassaved us time enough in one year’s use to pay 
for itself; and that must be good property which will clear itself once a year.’’—Mass. Life Boat. 

‘The best practical English Dictionary extant.’’—London Quarterly Review, Oct. 1873. 

FROM THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

WasHINneToN, D. C., Oct. 25, 1875.—The book has become indispensable to every student of 
the English language. A Law Library is not complete without it, and the Courts look to it as of 
the highest authority in all questions of definition.—Morrison R. Waite. 


ALSO . 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary, 1040 pp. octavo, 600 Engs. Price $5 
What better investment can be made for schools ? 
More than TEN times as many are sold of Webster’s dictionaries, as of any other series in this 
country. Atleast four-fifths of all the school books published in this country own Webster as 
their standard, and of the remainder, few acknowledge any standard. Published by 


Cc. & C. MERRIAM, 


Springfield, Mota. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHER 


Edited by M.C. Hazarp. Is undoubtedly the best Teachers’ Help published. Has 
the most thorough, helpful and inspiring lessons, the best corps of contributors, 
and the most popular editorial departments. Needs only to be examined in order 
to be taken. erms, $1.50 per year. Clubs of five or more receive six Lesson 
Papers with each copy. Sample copy sent free on application to 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 


10-1 





STATE AGRICULTURAL 
And Mechanical College 
OF ALABAMA. 


Opened Wednesday, September 27, 1876. 
Courses — Agriculture, Literature, Sciencay, 
Engineering and Surveying. 

Preparato a Students unprepared to enter 

the regular classes will be received in the fifth or 
preparatory class. 
Expenses—Tuition, per term (4% months) in 
advance, $20. Incidental fee for the year, in ad- 
vance, $10. Surgeon’s fee for the year, in ad- 
vance, $5. Board per month (lodging and fuel) 
12to $16. Uniform for the year, $35. 

ager gy ft Dose cadets from each county in the 
State of Alabama are received free of tuition 
fees. Also the sons of all ministers of the Gos- 
pel in the regular work, from_any State. 

For catalogues or otner int@tmation address 
- x TICHENER, Pres’t, or 
GLENN. Treasurer. 
“Auburn, Ala., Fe, iz, 1876. 


Plntareh’s Lives of Ilnstrions Men, 


New Eidlition. 


Complete in One Volume. Royal 8vo. Cloth. $4. 


A reprint of the text of the edition in five vol- 
aa. = Corrected and revised by Prof. A. H. 
oug’ 

The reputation of the editor as a classical 
scholarof high attainments, and an acute and 
judicious critic, commends "this edition to the 
attention of the historical student as well as the 
general reader.—New York Tribune. 

One of the most delightful books in the world, 
one of the few universal classics, appears for 
the first time in a translation worthy of its mer- 
its.—Atlantic Monthly. 

It will become, we think, the standard trans- 
lation of our libraries.—London Atheneum. 

Mr. Clough has done good service to the cause 
of literature.—London National Review. 

Mr. Clough’s work is worthy of all praise.— 
London Times. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO.. 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 








10-1 
$66 a week in your owntown. Terms and 

7 outfit free. H. HALLETT & Co. 
x- Portland, Maine. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D one in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 w ws 00 

LTER SLAWSON, 








SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 


The 6,000 Regents’ Questions, 1866-1876, : Common School Law; the Standard Text 


GI ios cc ngeiideo ap tan dunes oe¥oressee $1 00: Ts Bios hscctcc ccc csianvssvensve 
The Same separately, Arith. ,Geog. , Gram., : Studies in Articulation. By James H 
PRs GUI Es sos csckacdda gs beavgcesescce 25 i TIGONC, Wik Wiig OO Otc <vacewtecucacesss 50 
The Arithmetic Questions, on separate card- Ryan’s School Record, per 14 sheets....... 50 
RE cer sccccopvitgeaséieth thence te 1 00 : School Bulletin, specimen 10c; per year,.. 1 00 
9-11 C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE WONDER OF ART. 


“LIiFH AND DEATH.” 


; Pave oe) ress and public pronounce this the greatest optical wonder of the age. Received 
w miration 

It represents Let in its most enjoyable and enchanting aspect, but upon ss it from a dis- 
tance it teaches a striking truth, and you see Death in Its Scot terrible -_ sickening form. 





8-12 9-11 917 North's Sixth Street, Sr. Louis. 
| 00 Page Book, List of 3,000 pee. 
Howto advertise Send ‘ 
x-1 12 G. P. ROWELL ROO., N. Y. 


HENRY A. RILEY, 
Attorney and Connselior at Lav, 


No. 21 Park Row, New York City. 


xFCollections made and titles —- in all 
parts of the Eeast. 





















Don’t fail to order it. er sold. Wishing to introduce this great novelty rapidly, 
we be send a copy tof to J uddress poi st paid at the reduced price, 75c. 
EWARE 0. TIONS. "Sealine for sale by the general agents 
ee il-1 SCHAFER & CO.. Sianqueviin, Ohio. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








_LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 


“The J American Educational Series Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
p™blications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
ares®Q. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of THz Ecxiectic EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Descriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 








8-3-c 
- Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 


cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Hadley’s Language 
Series, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Hiram Hadley er O. 8. Cook, 63 Washington 
street, Chicago; Thos. Scholes, Leavenworth, 
Kan.; or Madison Babcock, 704 Chestnut st., 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-4c 


Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-¢ 











Ginn Brothers, Boston, publish Al- 
len & Greenough’s po} pular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘‘Our World,’’ a phys- 

sical and political geography complete in two 
books. Boston Music Course of Chartsand Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, etc Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Hazen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-¢ 





D. Appleton & Co.’s Publications. 
—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Morse’s Zoology, Youman’s 
Chemistry, Harkness’ Latin. Address 

S. H. BLEWET'T, Agent, 


9-1 9-12 407 N. Fourth street, St. Louis. 





For Grammar Schools and Acad- 
emies, 


BY C. L. HOTZE. 


First Lessons in Physiology. 
Price $1 00. 


First Lessons in Natural Philosophy 
Price, 90 cents. 

The only elementary works of the kind; writ- 
ten especially for the upper grades of our com- 
mon schools, afte: years of experience in those 
grades ‘To teachers for examination, 50c each, 

The Central Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

9-12 10-2 


Missouri State Normal School 
KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


For a catalogue containing | full ETT ad- 
a x card to Pres’t J. BALDWIN. 








RTE Date Lt AN ee 
THE RIGHT BOOK AT THE RIGHT 
TIME. 

Manual of the Constitution of the U.S 


Designed for instruction of American Youth 
in the duties, obligations, and rights of citizen- 
ship. By Israel Ward Andrews, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Marietta College. 

‘*In each aspect of its usefulness, the work 
cannot fail tomeet with approval, and as a text 
book it is by all odds the best of its kind. We 
hope that every effort will be made to introduce 
it into our schools and colleges. 

The Constitution is too apt to be regarded (if 
not taught) asa definite and se) f-interpreting in- 
strument, and arguments as to what is and what 
is not constitutional are usually conducted as if 
the gravest questions could be settled by any 
one who had a good memory of the text, or who 
had access to an index or concordance to our 
national charter. Ideas like these are effectu- 
ally dispelled by Andrews’ Manual. which re- 
cords m detail the organization and growth of 
each department of the Government. and shows 
the Constitution to be semething more than the 
skeleton framework of ’87 plus a certain num- 
ber of amendments.’’—The Nation. 

Price, $1 50. Single sample copies to teach- 
ersand school officers for examination with a 
view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail 
on receipt of $1 13. Supplies for first introduc- 
tion into schools, $1 13 percopy. Library Edi- 
tion, bound in full sheep, $2 00 per copy. 

WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


Publishers Eclectic Educational Series, 
Cincinnati : : New York./x 
AAAI 











LEADING SCHOOLS. _ 


APLEWOOD Music Seminary for Young 
Ladies. Established 1 thorough 
graduate course. The finest location on the Con- 
necticut River. For catalogues address Prof. 
D. 8. Babcock, East Haddam, Conn. 9-10 10-4 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 











Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 


% Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 


. che vind sles Chemist. 
7. 6 td ee Eng’r of Mines. 
w nh shi Ae Architect. 
VI. “s oe ad Bach’r of Science. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





RIVERSIDE INSTITUTE 


Lisbon, - Texas. 
Seven Miles South of Dallas. 


JAS. R. MALONE............. Principal. 





ing tuition fees from date of entrance to close of 
said session, due always in advance on day of 
entrance. 

SPINES TPEIID sn sits piteditets mebinineaiys tiki <kmmmabenin és $20 
aut pele pa Oe $30 00 to 40 
Third and fourth class...................... 50 
ene Me MERE OOROD. .. 5. wosswvsvecenscons 60 
ES es ens heme rye 
UE GOUMEED.. cwevcesseccanssrs 90 50 50 
Modern languages, each.................... d 
NCS aa beubnadbiskesverbwesddsese wens 50 
RENE DPD. 00 ov cescasssccpaeses ss cpevvcs 2 
Pr song ths sos ubias hss epnanes ane 10 
Roard forsession....:............ $90 00 to 112 

Washing extra. 
advance; one-half in September and one-half in 
February of each year. 

. B.—Special attention paid to spelling, read- 
ing, and writing. 

LocatTion.—The Institute is located in one of 
the best neighborhoods of Texas. Ardent spir- 
its cannot be sold within two miles of it. Divine 
services four times a month. Easy of access, 


ou 
00 


00 
00 
00 


ow 


central city of North Texas. The citizens have 
lately expended in fitting up and furnishing the 
Institute over $1,000. For further particulars 
address JAS. R. MALONE, 
9-11 12 Dallas, Texas. 


St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 
Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Henry Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of 
Real Prop. Law, "and Provost of the Law De- 
yartment. 

Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, as applied to Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin, A. M. Prof. of International 
Admirality, Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 
Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 
Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 

and Successions. 
John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


A.M., Prof. of Real Prop. 


aw. 

Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, Prac. and Evi., Corps. and Domes- 
tic Relations. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law Faculty. 
Regular annual session will open Oct. 11, 


TuITION: $50 PER TERM. 


Tuition fee payable in every case in advance 

There are six free scholarships in this scho« al, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the ae recess. 

For varticulars, ad 

GoMsI VART, Ton of Law Faculty, 

Te N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TEACHERS GUIDE, 


dy tom gel Address J 





President and 


Law. . 
one A. Madill, 


1876 











Sample Free. 5 
b= am Chromo 
Holcomb & Co., 





allet Creek, 9-11 10-4 


DIRECTORY. |5x to $20 per ey at home. 


Mechanical Eng’r. | 


ELD. 

mes. G. V. MALONE. 2.0... 00cc00c0e8 Associate. 
The present session of ten scholastic months 

opened on Monday, Sept. 4, 1876, and will close 

June 7, 1877. Pupils received at any time, pay- | 


Ov | 


00 | 
00 | 
50 | 
Board and tuition payable in | 


being only seven miles from Dallas, the great | 








Samples worth 
Stinson & Co., 


37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 


$12 





aday at hoeet Agevts wanted. Outfit 
a terms fri 
7 RUE. &CO. , Augusta, Maine. 


‘The Best Desks. 








| 





The “Lone Star” State Noss 
Lonely. 





| Etere You Htave it 
| 


|** The Best Desk I have Ever Seen.” 
| 

MExtA, Texas, Nov. 
Mr. J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo.: 

It gives me pleasnre to say that the ‘‘New Patent 
Gothic Desk’’ is just what it is represented te 
After 
ten years experience in the school room, using 


22, 1876. 


| 
| 
| 
| be—durable, economical, and comfortable. 


many of the improved styles of school furni- 


Oo} 


| ture, I feel free to say the ‘‘New Patent Gothic,’’ 
which I purchased of you, and which 1 am now 


using, is the best I have ever seen. 


To school officers and teachers in the Lone 
Star State, 
mend them. 


and elsewhere I especially recom- 


Very truly, 
MILTON PARK. 





THE JELESO WATER, 


No. 20 Cortland Street, New York. 
|, WARREN & CO. - - Proprietors. 


URAL MOUNTAIN 
'JELESO WATER 


| Is a concentration of all the curative qualities of 
the most celebrated mineral —. in the world. 

| Each bottle contains eighty doses, and is equal 

| to over one hundred bottles ef the natural spring 
water. 

Asa tonic itis unsurpassed, having had most 
remarkable success in curing some of the most 

aggravated cases of Dyspepsia, Nervousness, 

ona Gencral Debility. It is simple, harmless, 
and pleasant to take. If usedas a gargle in its 
pure state, on the first appearance of Diptheria 
and all other throat diseases it works like magic. 
it arrests the progress ef and cures such com- 
plaints in less than twenty-four hours. It will 
greatly alleviate or entirely cure the worst cases 
of Rheumatism. 

Eczema and all other diseases of the skin, 
Prickly Heat, Poisoning by Ivy, Sumac or Uak, 
are quickly cured by the use of Jeleso Water. 
Ve will forward three bottles of the medicine 
to any part of the United States, free of ex- 
pressage, on receipt of $1 per bottle. Send for 
circular containing testimonials and directions. 

Appended are a few of the many certificates 
se ’ us: 

Asa family medicine and tonic it is simply in- 
v in able. In aioe own case it has cured Dyspep- 
sia of long standin JOHN F. MINES, 
Managing Editor N “"Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

Permit me to add my testimony to the efficien- 
sy of your ‘‘Jeleso’’ in cases of Dyspepsia of 
ie ong standing I have used two bottles of it, 
and Iam now thoroughly cured. I shall most 
cheerfully recommend its use to all my friends; 
and I consider it an indispensable medicime in 
every family. Lam mosttruly yours, 
| J.D BARTON, 
| Supt. Flushing, North Shore, and Central RK. R. 

of Long Island. 

104 East 23p St., New Yors, t 
January 29, 1876. 

Dr. WarrEN—Dear Sir: I have used your Jel- 
eso Wateras a tonic, also for Dyspepsia and 
Throat Affections of all kinds with great benefi- 
cial <4 I believe it ig be a very valuable 

| remedy . E. G. STILLMAN. 
9-11 10-10 
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VALUABLE SEEDS FREE. 


The ‘‘Journal of Progress,’’ a first-class 64 
column monthly, conducted by Professor J. P. 
Stelle, tells you hundreds of scientific truths, 
putting them in plain English, and in the few- 
est possible words. It tells you all about Pro- 
gressive Agriculture, all about improved Me- 
chanical industries, and all about the Gulf States 
of our Union—how to improve the Southern 
Country, and where to locate with an eye single 
to either health, profit or pleasure. It gives you 
each month a lively repast of humorous read- 
ings: and for all this it charges you only One 
Dollar ayear. In addition to the paper, you re- 
ceive free of charge the full worth of One Dol- 
lar in tested and warranted garden seeds, or in 
seeds of rare Southern growths as you may se- 
lect from the ‘‘Journal of Progress Catalogue,’’ 
which will be sent you on application, and in 
which you will find seeds rated at the usual 
market prices. Address, 

JOURNAL OF PROGRESS, 


x-12 Mobile, Ala. 





NATIONAL 


{TALC CRAYON & PENCIL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

All kinds of ‘Crayon, White and Tinted, for 
Blackboard use, for Railroad, Carpenter, Lum- 
bermen, Mechanics, Tailors, and for Billiard 
uses. 

One gross of our Tale Coens are equal to 
about five of School Chalk Pencils. 

They are free from grit and dust, firm and 
strong, mark with pleasing effect, and are easily 
erased from the blackboard. 

They are better than Steatite, and cheaper 
than chalk. Address 
National Tale Crayon and Pencil Co 

9-5 10-2 MONMOUTH, ILL. 








Centennial Reduction in 
Advertising. 
$3,250.40 


Worth ot NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING given 
for 
$700. 


And a Three Months’ Note Taken in payment 
from advertisers of responsibility. 


A PRINTED LIST, 


Giving name, character,actual daily and weekly 
circulation, ani schedule rates of advertis- 
ing, sent free to any address. Apply to 


CEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Agents, 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
9-11 10-1 





MYER Wren 
WSELLS % 


he SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
ne toned, low priced, fall t 
giving fall particulars, os pepo Th aaamaae 
YER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St. .Cincinnati. oO. 


9-8 10.7 
INVESTED 


$100 Has Paid a Profit of $1 700 


during the past few months, under our improved 
system of operating in stocks. Book containing 
full information sent on application. Tumbridge 
$ aaa Bankers and Bypkers, 92 min 

c 











THISPAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


es 


133 Sunsow Sr,, PHILADELPHIA, 


Whe are our authorized agents, and will 
reteive Advertisements nt our 
LOWEST CASH RATES, 

8-12 
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Pictures and Bric-a-Brac. 

The finest art display ever offered 
in St. Louis is now on exhibition at 
the Mercantile Library, and we com- 
mend this glimpse of beauty to all our 
teachers for a holiday refreshment. 
It will be to them a “joy forevtr.’”’ 
The large painting of Dore’s is alone 
worth a visit—the dim cloud-crown- 
ed mountains overhanging Loch Ksk, 
on which a rift of sunlight breaks 
through, and the little gems of Italian 
painting are something too rare to 
permit the opportunity of studying 
them to pass unimproved. 

Bric-a-brac may mean a good deal, 
or be “only great in that strange spell 
—aname.” In this case it includes 
the famous Milton shield owned by 
Hon. Wayman Crow, the wonderful 
vases and quaint old carvings, foreign 
curiosities and works of art. 

The Loan Exhibition will close 
with the year. Let us enjoy it while 
we may. 


Hon. C. W. Von Cogttn, State 
Superintendent of Iowa, says he will 
furnish his official opinions in this 
journal, for the benefit of Iowa read- 
ers, especially county superintend- 
ents, school officers and teachers. 








Senp 15 cents if you want to see 
sample copies of this journal. 
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A Great responsibility rests upon 
our Legislature. If they will give 
us the means to sustain the schools, 
we car insure them not only the last- 
ing gratitude of the people but the 
enrichment of the State in material 
wealth, and the enrichment of the 
life and character and homes and 
hearts of a noble citizenship. 

Ler us try to make substantial and 
perceptible progress in our schools 
this winter, and so convince tax- 
payers and parents that the time and 
money expended to sustain them is a 
good investment. Get into sym- 
pathy with the pupils, and so inspire 
them with a laudable enthusiasm to 
do well, and to add to intellectual at- 
tainment strength of character and a 
high purpose. 

Witt our Legislature look over the 
field carefully and see what can be 
done to strengthen the educational 
interests of this State? We need 
wise and liberal counsel to hold what 
we have, and to secure for all the ad- 
vantages of good schools. _Intelli- 
gence pays a large per cent on its 
cost. 

WE want stability of character and 
a genuine integrity cultivated in the 
school—no shams, no “getting overt” 
the hard places, either in the book 
or in the trials of temper and patience 
incident to the rivalries and disap- 
pointments of school life. It is bet- 
ter to lose and try again and win, 
than to win by deceit or by partial- 





ity. Let us be genuine so far as we 
go and in all that we do. 








Iris not enough for the State to 
begin cducation; it must continue it 
until we have more intelligent and 
comprehensive legislation. 


The Providence that prepares our 
work in the distance for us, mean- 
time prepares us for our work. 








Ir the cost of education is to be 
talked about, we hope some one will 
present the Joss and cost of ignor- 
ance and crime—for it costs more to 
support a pauper, and to catch and 
punish and watch a criminal, than it 
does to train and educate and disci- 
pline a Citizen in the public schools. 
Educated men or women produce 
more than they consume always, and 
so enrich the State. 

Ignorance costs fearfully, too, in 
the way of court fees, officers’ fees, 
judges, watchmen, &c., &c., with the 
loss of time and the unproduction of 
the ignorant criminals while they are 
being arrested, tried, convicted, sen- 
tenced, &e. 

Let us look at both sides. 

The children are here, and are be- 
ing educated for citizens, or to swell 
the hordes of tramps and dissolute 
characters. 








Mark Twain, as will be seen in 
the “‘ Special Notice” department, on 
pages 12 and 13. has turned re- 
former. There is a wide field for the 
exercise of his very laudable and 
praiseworthy efforts in this behalf. 








——Fellow teachers, the great ob- 
ject of the Journat is to aid you in 
the grand work of human elevation. 
We appeal to you to give us an ear- 
nest support. For nine years we 
have not failed to visit you monthly. 
By each devoting a single hour, you 
can double our circulation and our 
usefulness. An early reply will glad- 
den our hearts and strengthen our 
hands, 





Prof. John Wherrell, the able Super- 
intendent of the Leavenworth schools, 
has prepared an address to the people 
ot the State of Kansas in favor of a 
uniform system of State Normal 
Schools. It should be read by every 
teacher and tax-payer in the State. 
We hope to present extracts from it. 


The average length of time which 
schools are kept in Kansas during the 
year is 20.7 weeks. 


There are 5,243 teachers in Kansas. 
Of this number, 127 hold a grade cer- 
tificate, 1,919 hold a first grade, and 
3,377 hold a second grade. 


If all of our County Superintend- 
ents would form an association to 
meet once a month, as a number of 
them do, in which the teachers and 
patrons should discuss the wants of 
the sghools, they would soon see the 
good effects in a better understanding 
of plans for improvement and in mu- 
tual co-operation. We hope steps will 
be taken at once to secure this very 
desirable object. 








In common hours we have the same 
facts as in the uncommon, or inspir- 
ed, but they do not sit for their por- 
traits. 


T OUGHT TO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 

N. B.—Remittauces must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. The subscription 
price, including postage, which must 
be prepaid, is $1 60 a year. 








-_ 
> 


——Missing numbers are always 
resent, or the address changed upon 
request. 
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IS IT BEST ?—NO, 2. 

We continue, as indicated in our 
last issue, extracts from the very able 
and exhaustive article of Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris, Superintendent of the St. 
Louis Public Schools, from a late is- 
sue of the Atlantic Monthly, on “The 
Division of School Funds for Relig- 
ious Purposes.” 

We are sure these articles will be 
found tobe of great value, not only 
for the fair and temperate discussion 
of the immediate question involved, 
but for the information given on the 
classification and proper grading of 
schools, which becomes necessary in 
elucidating the argument. 

The special phase presented at this 
time may be denominated as 
“THE NECESSARY EFFECT UPON THE 

®&CHOOLS OF A DIVISION OF THE 

SCHOOL FUND. 

First, it is obvious that a poor clas- 
sification of pupils as regards ad- 
vancement in studies would result. 
The common schools of the country 
suffer very much from this source. A 
teacher with forty pupils of different 
ages and attainments, ranging from 
beginners up to those wbo have ad- 
vanced eight yeas on the course of 
study, will probably find no two pu- 
pils excepting the beginners at just 
the same point of advancement. If 
the teacher makes classes, she will 
bring together into each class pupils 
who differ so much that the best ones 
do not have to study to learn the les- 
son which may be too hard for the 
poorest scholars in the class. If she 
makes no classes, she must hear each 
individual recite his four or more 
lessons by himself, and more than a 
hundred such recitations within six 
hours will allow for each something 
less than four minutes. Want of good 
classification causes instruetion to 
degenerate into a process of requir- 
ing and hearing lessons that are ver- 
bally committed to memory, and of 
which all discussion is omitted and 
correct understanding not insisted 


pils and of the text-book, review 
previous lessons in the points which 
relate tothe task of to-day, and show 
the pupil how to study as well as 
what to study. 

The classification of pupils in ac- 
cordance with the religious belief of 
their parents does not assist the 
teacher of secular studies at all. Each 
small parochial school will have the 
same difficulty as the small country 
school, intensified. For if the already 
small schools of the country are di- 
vided, either the cost of instruction 
will be greatly increased by the ne- 
cessity of providing several teachers 
where one now does the work, or else 
the schools must beso scattered that 
each pupil onan average has to go 
much farther to reach the school to 
which he belongs. Small denomina- 
tions will find this very hard. But 
they will get little sympathy: their 
children may attend the parochial 
schools nearest at hand and be prose- 
lyted to a faith different from that of 
their fathers. Parochial schools in 
the cities would be able to classify 
better, especially those of the large 
denominations. 
small congregations of believers 
would be ill-classified even in the 


cities; all schools in the villages 
would be ill-classified, and in the 
country schools no classification 


could be attempted. 

Where good classification is possi- 
ble, a teacher can better instruct a 
far greater number of pupils than 
where itis not possible. The conse- 
quence is that ill-classified schools are 
not only inferior in regard to instruc- 
tion, but they are far more costly pro 
rata. Letaschool of forty pupils un- 
der one teacher be divided according 
to religious confession into five 
schools, the largest having twenty 
pupils, the next having ten, the next 
six, the next three, and the last one. 
Unless these can be combined with 
other schools, thereby increasing the 
distance each pupil has to travel, five 
teachers will now be required to do 


But the schoo!s of 


early return to the free common- 
school system, after a trial of the pa- 
rochial system. Buta persistence in 
the system which is under discussion 
would soon bring upon the commu- 
nity worse evils than those named, in 
the form of results. There would be 
a decrease of secular knowledge and 
a great increase of theological knowl- 
edge. Inasmuch as this separation of 
schools was brought about in the in- 
terest of religious differences, it is 
quite natural toinfer that greater and 
greater stress would be laid upon 
those differences in the religious in- 
struction given in the parochial 
schools. Esprit de corps would add 
intensity to the impression receive: 
from the instructor in doctrines. In 
the nature of theological truth there 
lies the possibility of furnishing food 
for fanaticism and bigotry. In these 
days of the newspaper and cheap 
transit from one section to another, 
and above all of the common school, 
the barriers of religious caste have 
become so broken down that a uni- 
versal spirit of toleration prevails. 
The liberality of the greater part of 
the community disenchants even the 
bigot who has had the misfortune to 
be reared under a narrow-minded and 
exclusive system. Children of all 
confessions mingling in the free com- 
mon schools learn to know, love and 
respect each other. They learn to co- 
operate with each other, and to make 
peaceful combinations. They learn to 
trust those of a different religious 
faith, and, in short, to judge their 
fellow-men by overt acts instead of 
mere belief or disposition. In the in- 
dustrial community after they leave 
the school, they continue the same 
lesson, learning to know and respect 
their fellow-men for other reasons 
than religious belief. In the daily 
newspaper they contemplate’ the 
spectacle of the great world of hu- 
manity, and their sympathies, being 
schooled in this institution, become 
so broad asto include all men. This 
humane feeling, love of man, love of 


consequences to him. If God hates 
my neighbor, it is certainly wrong 
for metolove him. Toleration is a 
crime. If by bodily suffering a her- 
etic’s soul may be saved, the church is 
only merciful if it inflicts it. 

The social good feeling and the mu- 
tual respect and confidence which 
grow up in the common school are to 
be sacrificed, and in their place are to 
come—through the agency of the pa- 
rochial school—the exclusiveness and 
distrust which belong to a training in 
the use of theological distinctions as 
of infinite consequence in the destiny 
of each individua] man, if this train- 
ing is begun early and Jong con- 
tinued. 

(To be continued). 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. J 





BY J. BALDWIN. 


County Superintendency. 


HAT should the County Super- 

intendency be? How may it 
be rendered most efficient? Of these 
|great educational problems no State 
has yet reached a fully satisfactory 
solution. In view of the experience 
of more than thirty States the fol- 
lowing solution is submitted : 

I. Status.—The County Superin- 
tendency should be an employment, 
not an office. It should be strictly 
professional and similar to city su- 
perintendency. Making it an office 
involves insurmountable difficulties. 
Superintendents should be employed 
and dismissed on precisely the same 
plan that other teachers are em- 
ployed and dismissed. That the Su- 
perintendency should be an employ- 
ment, will not be questioned. Mak- 
ing it such is doubtless the key to its 
popularity and efficiency. 

Il. Zerm.—Four years is probably 
the most desirable term. <A good 
Superintendent should be retained at 
least two terms. A poor one should 
be dismissed at once. The longer a 
good Superintendent is retained the 








better. As with teachers, frequent 
changes preclude success. In four 
States the term is four years; in 
seven, three years; in fifteen, two 
years, and in three, one year. Short 
terms are fatal for two reasons: 
First-class men will not accept, and 
the time is too short to mature and 
work out a plan. Making the Super- 
intendency an employment for a 
term of four years will command the 
best ability and produce the best re- 
sults. 

Ill. Salary.—The salary should be 
sufficient to secure the entire time 
and energies of the best educators. 
Railroad Superintendents are paid 
salaries varying from $5,000 to $15,- 
000 annually. These are wonderful 
men. Cities pay from $2,000 to 
$5,000 in order to secure the best tal- 


the work. The school-money from | one’s neighbor as one’s self, is re- 
the State being distributed pro rata, | garded by many as the truest realiza- 
the smallest classes of believers will | tion of Christianity. Thelove of God 
have to pay nearly the entire expense | with all one’s heart and mind and 
of education from their own pockets. | strength is doubtless essential to but 
Being few in number, they will find|js not distinctive of Christianity. 
the cost of tuition to each child fear- | Christian morality certainly culmi- 
fully heavy, and education among) nates in this brotherly affection for 
poor pecple who are unwilling to} one’s fellow-men. 


forego their rights of conscience will | But in the parochial school an ef- 
be altogether prevented. 


[Seattve instruction in the dogmas of 
THE INFERIORITY OF INSTRUCTION | the church must perforce develop a 

WHICH NECESSARILY RESULTS | habit of thinking on the distinction 

FROM POOR CLASSIFICATION. between man and man as holding dif- 

The conflict of religious castes in| ferent religious beliefs. Within one’s 
the legislative bodies and at the polls, | Church are the elect for time and for 
the general dissatisfaction which /|¢ternity. Without one’s church are 
would be felt by the majority of the | the proscribed and lost. I amone of 
people in whatever distribution might | ‘he sheep, my neighbor is one of the 
be made, and above all, the inferior-|£02t8. Love of God and fear to dis- 
ity of instruction which necessarily |°bey him furnish the groundwork of|ent. Harris of St. Louis, Rickoff of 
results from poor classification— | the confession. Then comes the in-| Cjeyeland, Pickard of Chicago, Kiddle 
these, added to the practical argu-| ‘nite importance of right belief, and | of N.Y. &€., are the peers of our great- 
ment drawn from the expensiveness |! conformity to the ceremonial ob-| est statesmen, attorneys and theolo- 
of separate schools (outside of the |%e?vancesofthe church, as ordained | gians. To direct the school work of 
city for even the large classes of be-|°f God. If these are so important to| county requires the highest ability. 
lievers, and for the small classes ev-|™e, their disregard by my neighbor| The salary must be sufficient to com- 
erywhere), would doubtless cause an|™Ust surely be fraught with infinite|mand such ability. Pennsylvania 


upon. For this reason the country 
school is rather a place where chil- 
dren go to learn what they can, of 
their own accord, from the text-book, 
than a place where they are incited 
by the teacher to regular and system- 
atic exertion, and led by emulation 
and critical attention to the recita- 
tions oftheir classmates to gain deep 
and independent insights of their 
own. There remains, of course, the 
moral training which a good t@acher 
even in acountry school may secure 
in the formation of correct habits of 
regularity, punctuality, silence, at- 
tention, industry, politeness and kind- 
ness towards one’s fellows. 


In city schools and in large schools of 
villages, classification is adopted to 
such an extent that each teacher may 
have from forty to sixty pupils, and 
these of so nearly the same qualifica- 
tions that they may be taught in two 
classes. The time for each recitation 
may be a half-hour, during which it 
is possible to test the work of every 
pupil, discuss the bearings of the les- 
son, criticise the mistakes of the pu- 
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pays from $800 to $3,000, averaging 
$1,500. The salaries in New York 
average over $1,000. In these States 
good men are secured and good re- 
sults obtained. But the average sal- 
ary does not equal that paid in other 
fields of activity requiring less ability 
andless labor. In other States the 
efficiency of the Superintendency is 
ever found to correspond with. the 
salary paid. In my judgment less 
than an average salary of $1,200 will 
not command the requisite talent. 

By making the Superintendency an 
employment for the term of four 
years, at an average salary of $1,200, 
the best men in the country may be 
secured for Superintendents, and 
each dollar expended for educational 
purposes may be doubled in value. 

IV. Employment and Removal.— 
Here we find the cause of failure or 
the key to success. Five plans are 
being tried. In sixteen States the 
people elect; in three the county 
courts appoint; in five the county 
school officers elect; in two the 
State Superintendents nominate and 
the Governor appoints; in three the 
State boards of education elect. 


1. Election by the people, as in the 
employment of teachers, is the worst 
possible plan. In no State does it 
give satisfaction. 


2. Appointment by county courts 
is decidedly objectionable. 

3. Election by the school officers of 
the county gives good results. The 
directors in Pennsylvania and the 
trustees in Indiana elect. Though 
often not the best, good selections 
are generally made. 

4. Appointment and removal by 
the State Superintendent, with the 
consent of the State Senate, has much 
to commend it. 

5. Election and removal by an ef- 
ficient State Board of Educators is, 
doubtless, the best possible plan. Let 
the Board consist of the State Super- 
intendent, the Presidents of the State 
University and State Normal Schools, 
the Superintendents of the six largest 
cities, and a leading educator from 
each Congressional District in the 
State. The professional standing of 
the members of the Board would 
guarantee the selection of the best 
men, and the summary removal of 
inefficient superintendents. The 
Board would not be restricted by 
county or State lines. As in the se- 
lection of teachers, qualifications, not 
residence, should determine the 
choice. This plan impresses us with 
the force of an intuition. It could 
not fail to give each county a first- 
class Superintendent. 

V. Qualifications.—To be eligible 
to the position of County Superin- 
tendent the person proposed should 
be— 

1. A good scholar and efficient 
teacher 

2. He should possess a high degree 
of organizing and managing power. 

3. He should be energetic and de- 
voted. 

4, He should be in vigorous health. 

5. He should hold a first-class State 
certificate. 





The law should specify these quali- 
fications. 

DUTIES OF THE COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

The duties of the County Superin- 
tendent are many, and each duty is of 
great importance. Upon the faithful 
discharge of these duties depends, to 
aremarkable extent, the progress of 
the schools. 

1. Adapt and Execute.—A skillful 
and determined County Superintend- 
ent is needed to adapt and execute 
the plans of the State Superintendent. 
Without such aid the best State Su- 
perintendent is comparatively power- 
less. The State Superintendent is the 
directing head, the County Superin- 
tendent the executing arm. Wherever 
the County Superintendency is recog- 
nized as the right arm of a public sys- 
tem we find marvelous progress. 

Il. Inspect Expenditures. — We 
need a business County Superintend- 
ent. 

1. To audit the accounts of school 
boards. 

2. To see that all school money is 
judiciously expended. 

3. To carefully guard all school 
funds. The amount he can thus save 
will far more than pay his salary. 

Ill. Procure Statistics.—An indus- 
trious County Superintendent is 
needed to procure and tabulate full 
and accurate statistics. Without such 
an agency the statistics usually pro- 
cured are so defective as to be almost 
worthless. Few seem to realize the 
immense importance of correct school 
statistics. 

IV. Grounds and Buildings.—A 
sensible and inftuential County Su- 
perintendent is needed to aid in the 
selection of school grounds, the erec- 
tion of buildings, and the selection of 
furniture and apparatus. Probably 
more than half of the school houses 
are badly located, badly constructed, 
badly furnished, badly heated and 
ventilated, and chronically in bad re- 
pair. Suitable out-houses are rare. 
Few schools have the necessary ap- 
paratus. These gigantic evils affect 
to an alarming extent the health and 
progress of the 10,000,000 pupils at- 
tending our 200,000 schools, costing 
$70,000,000 annually. A capable 
County Superintendent can produce 
arapid improvement. The resulting 
benefits can hardly be overestimated. 

State NorMA., Kirksville, Mo. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

N Pennsylvania the County Su- 

perintendents are elected as fol- 
lows: 

Once in three years the school di- 
rectors of each county assemble in 
convention for the purpose of elect- 
ing a county superintendent of 
schools and fixing hissalary. Noone 
is eligible to this office unless a 
teacher in possession of certain evi- 
dence showing that he has proper 
qualifications for the place.- These 
officers are commissioned, if no valid 
objection is made before him to its 
being done, by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and are subject to 
removal by him for cause. 








They also receive their salaries 
from the State through him. Their 
duties are to examine and certificate 
teachers, visit schools and give in- 
struction in methods of teaching and 
governing; to hold teachers’ insti- 
tutes; to give advice to school di- 
rectors; to manage the general inter- 
ests of education in their respective 
counties, and to make reports, 
monthly and yearly, to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. There 
are sixty-five such officers now in 
commission. 

Under a special law cities or bor- 
oughs of over 7,000 inhabitants can 
elect superintendents in the same 
Way as county superintendents are 
elected. These officers are commis- 
sioned like county superintendents ; 
they must have like qualifications and 
perform like duties. 

There are now in office twenty- 
three city and borough superintend- 
ents.. The average salary paid the 
county superintendents is a little less 
than $1,200 per annum, and that paid 
city and borough superintendeuts 
something over $1,500 per annum. 





TENNESSEE, 


Editors Journal: 

The friends of the school system 
have some reason to rejoice. The 
schools, as a general thing, are doing 
well. The opposition is growing less 
and less. The Normal School is 
springing up here and there. The 
Institute, the teachers’ traveling 
school, is kept up in a number of 
counties. School journals circulate 
among the teachers, and the result is 
very gratifying. 

We are making progress, and we 
look to a brighter day in free school 
mattersin Tennessee. The present 
year will be barren of the best re- 
sults. The political excitement has 
been of such anature as to very much 
retard our educational operations. 
Happily itis over now, and we can 
settle down to work again. 

The wild cry of economy has had a 
very deleterious effect upon the 
school system. The politicians seem 
to think that economy must begin 
with the schools. The cry of “ low 
taxes” leads many to believe that the 
school tax, though very small in Ten- 
nessee, should be reduced. The ex- 
pense of State and county supervision 
is paraded before the people on every 
occasion. The men who do this claim 
to be the friends of the people. They 
say by their actions that itis better to 
keep the masses in ignorance than pay 
taxes for free schools. This isa dan- 
gerous element in society, and is to 
be feared only from its numerical 
strength. 

Our people need information on the 
subject of free schools, Where this 
matter is fully understood there is no 
trouble and but little opposition. The 
ignorance which we have to combat 
in the South is alarming. Horace 
Mann once said that an ignorant bal- 
lotis the winding sheet of liberty. 
Our danger lies in the wide-spread 
ignorance of the voting population of 
the South. 





Not one-tenth of the school popula- 
tion of the Southern States ever enter 
the school house. We are not among 
those who complain, but we feel that 
the time has already come for sound- 
ing the alarm. There is danger 
ahead, for ignorance has ever been the 
disturbing element in republics. We 
have a noble people, generous to a 
fault, quiet and peaceable at all times. 
While this is true, there are also dis- 
turbing elements in our midst. 

We need general intelligence 
among the masses. Our people do 
not read. The newspaper, the great 
civilizer of the age, does not go 
abroad inthe land. The free school 
is just beginning to take root in the 
affections of our people. There is 
hope for a people when virtue and in- 
telligence guide them. We must 
learn to labor and to wait. The 
teacher is ane of the most important 
factors to be employed in the develop- 
ment of the South. H. P. 


JONESBORO, Tenn., Nov. 18, 1876. 


—_<i 
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Toots TO WoRK WiTH.—Superin- 
tendent Wickersham, of Pennsylva- 
nia, said at the State Teaehers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting, that in the future a 
larger amount of apparatus must be 
used, if we expect to keep up with 
educational- institutions in other 
countries. He also suggested that 
more tangible expressions in recita- 
tions must be used, and that a large 
amount of the work must be reduced | 
to writing. He would require this 
work done weekly and monthly, so 
thata comparison might be made in 
the future. He declared that primary 
instructéon in the Old World is far 
superior to our own. ‘We,’ said he, 
“use the abstract idea, and they the 
concrete, or, in other words, use 
more of the system of object teach- 
ing.”’ 

With globes, blackboards, outline 
maps, charts, &c., teachers can do 
much more and much better work 
than without these helps. Estimates 
should be made for these things. 

oS 

Loox back ten years and see if 
you can measure the progress of edu- 
cation. Has it not been wonderful? 





‘A better class of teachers are in the 


school. We have better school build- 
ings. Every citizen knows or claims 
to know something about teaching. 
The parents visit the schools, teach- 
ers visit each other’s schools, attend 
institutes, read school journals, and 
study works on the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching. 
+> eo ——— ~ 
Education makes good men, and 
good men act nobly. 


There isa victory and defeat, the 
first and best of victories, the worst 
and lowest of defeats, which each 
man gains and sustains at the hands, 
not of another, but of himself. 

Nor do we fail to see within ourselves 
What need there is to be reserved in 
speech, 
And temper all our thoughts with 
‘charity. 
An endless signifieance lies in work. 
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THE DOORS THROWN OPEN. 


BY ANNA C, BRACKETT. 


We closed ovr last article by ask- 
ing how shall we best overcome the 
difficulty—not of inherent incapac- 
itv in woman, but of defective train- 
ing. In the first place we want to 
raise the level of the massof women 
teachers, i. e., of the assistants. To 
do this, we must have enough prin- 
cipal’s places open to them to create 
a healthful upward current. But, to 
secure these principal’s places, we 
must make ourselves fully able to 
perform the duties of principals as 
profitably as the men in the same po- 
sitions; not exactly like the men in 
the same positions. There will al- 
ways be a difference in ways of de- 
tail. The thinking activity, pure and 
simple, knows no difference of sex ; 
but in its concrete applications, man 
and woman will always use some- 
what different methods; nor would 
we wish it otherwise. 

In what, then, are we lacking? I 
answer, first, in a true knowledge of 
real life; and second, in breadth of 
thinking. We are apt to reason on 
false premises in our judgments of 
others, and, though we are generally 
found faithful and watchful as to de- 
* tails and minutiae, we are often not 
able to grasp our problems as wholes. 
We are more apt to form our ellipses 
by carefully piecing together arcs of 
different circles than to sweep at 
once the whole curve. These two 
things—a knowledge of human na- 
ture and a comprehensive grasp of 
thought—are what we must gain if 
we want to secure and retain some of 
the places as the heads of schools; 
and this we do want to do, not so 
much for our own sakes as for the 
sake of elevating the mass. 

Hew shall we gain these? I an- 
swer that we must, besides all the 
experience we can gain for ourselves 
or make occasion to watch in others, 
study, not simply read for amuse- 
ment, the works of those who have 
been masters in this knowledge. We 
must study Cervantes, Moliere, Goe- 
the, and, above and beyond all, Shak- 
speare. Thus may we learn how to 
trace motives, how to interpret ac- 
tions, how rationally to sway men 
and women; and we may be only 
thankful that this lesson, so needful, 
may be learned and best learned with 
such accompaniments of enjoyment, 
and that in our search for wisdom 
here we may travel under the guid- 
ance of those who “go hand in hand 
with nature, not inclosed within the 
narrow warrant of her gifts, but free- 
ly ranging only within the zodiac of 
their own wit.” 

In the real persevering study of 


shall fit ourselves for the work we 


A MODEL SCHOOL HOUSE, 
Ww: are indebted to the courtesy 
of Hon. J. P. Wickersham, ed- 
itor of the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal. and Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the following cut of “A 
Model School House,” and the de- 
scriptive text. Prof. Wickersham 
says: 
“Many school directors and teach- 
ers have asked us to presentin The 


stnlicnheanenenien Yoctunl af des Journal a full description of the mod- 
el of a school house that occupied a 


fatile attempt to compass the whole | central position in the Pennsylvania 
range of standard thought-literature, | pqucational Hall during the Exposi- 
we may as well draw from the origi-| tion, and attracted a large degree of 
nal fountains. Therefore, let us | attention. In answer to this request 


study Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, | we have procured from the builders 


have to do to overcome our second 
want; for we shall gain in strength | 
so that we can then attack the 
thoughts of those who have been so 
wholly devoted to the pure thought 
that they have not paused to embel- 
lish it with figures of speech or to 
make it attractive. We must study 
and restudy the strongest thoughts 
of the strongest thinkers of all time. 
The world is full of beoks, but that 





open into the room, the clothing is 
under the supervision o! the teacher, 
and cannot be removed or injured 
without his “being aware of it. Be- 
tween the two wardrobes is the 
teacher’s closet or room. The school 
room is lighted by six windows, the 
glass 12x15 inches in size. 
Blackboards extend all around the 
school room, which is wainscoted 
three feet high, the vestibules four 
feet. A wash-bowl is placed in each 
wardrobe, the latter provided with 
iron clothes hooks. The roof pro- 
jects three feet on all sides; the ga- 
bles are ornamented with open tim- 
ber work. The roof of vestibule ex- 
tends forward a sufficient distance to 
forma porch over the front steps. 
The cellar is dug.two feet deep, the 











and the other masters of pure think-|# cut of the model, with accompany- 
ing. Let us be satisfied to work pa-| '@& description: 

tiently at them, content if many 
years’ labor give us only small out- 
ward results. So, and so alone, ean 
we grow into the grasp of thought 
which will fit us to assume the posi- 
tions of direction to which we aspire. 
One more word. It is not neces- 
sary, as some would have us believe, 
that teaching should be a life-work in | 
order that it be well done; but it is | 
very certain that the woman or man 
who has not the strength resolutely 
to shut out from her or his thought | 
the aiming at something beyond what 
he or she is doing at the time will 
never make a grand success in any 
field. The man who teaches only to 
support himself while he reads law, 
the woman who teaches only to sup- 
port herself until she is married, will | 
never distinguish themselves as teach- 
ers: 





This beautiful model, built for and 
exhibited by the School Department 
of Pennsylvania, has been examined 
with much interest, and admired by 
many thousand visitors to the Penn- 
sylvania , Educational “Hall, during 
the session of the International Exhi- 
But it is no less true that the fact | bition, just closed. Its completeness 


of a man’s becoming a lawyer at some | in every detail, both internal and ex- 
neem eet i Be li ined | ternal, and its neat and tasteful ap- 
P |pearance, has placed it far beyond 


ble that he may be one of the best) any similar model presented by this 
teachers now; neither does it any) 5, any other country. It was built 
the more follow if a woman knows | by the Keystone School and Church 
that she may be some time a wife | Furniture Company of Phil:.delphia, 
that her utility or success as a teach-|the successors of the well-known 
er at present is impaired. Philadephia firm of J. A. Bancroft 

We are told that the holding of &Co. The design was selected from 
such positions will destroy in woman |® number published by this firm, and 


Sin ” |is the fourth of the series. This mod- 
her most valuable qualities. But this! .) 3. puitt on the scale of 1-8 of an 


is true only where she is not broad | inch to a foot, and 1s a perfect guide 
enough to fill such positions worthily, | to the builder, being, in almost every 
and is seen quite as often in men as/| respect, a fac simile of the full-sized 
in women. The women that Amer-| building, which is intended to be 
ica has to-day to show, and of whom | 22x34 feet. It could be enlarged suf- 
she will have yet more and more to | ficiently for two rooms, and make a 


show as the years open the way, will | very handsome appearance. The 


: . | projections on the side give variety 
not be made hard and unsympathetic | to its appearance, and relieve it from 
or lose their womanly tenderness and | any stiffness or formality in style. 
pority, in a work which, because of} The ceiling of this school room is 
their wide thought, can never sink to/| 14 feet high. Thevestibules are light 
the level of pulverizing routine, and | aud roomy, and are convenient of ac- 
which, because of their true and fine|ce8s to the wardrobes, which are 


appreciation of what human nature 





For no expectant eyes 
Of something other full of wild desire 
Can watch the burning of the altar-fire 
Of daily sacrifice. 








| large and in the rear of the platform, 
really is, will not fail to keep them | OPpening into the school room, and 


tender and pure while it makes them | "ot in the hall or vestibules, as is 





these authors for this purpose we 





strong and wise, 





generally the case, Where they thus 


foundation trench; being six inches 
deeper. The foundation walls and 


P 
a 
in 


centre piers are six feet high from the 
cellar bottom to the under sides of 
the sills. This gives ample space to 
heat from a cellar stove or portable 
furnace if desired, and also furnishes 
a wood or’coal shed, while the build- 
ing’will last almost twice as long, the 
timbers being kept dry and free from 
decay. The smoke and gas are con- 
ducted to the chimney by a seven- 
inch sheet iron or terra cotta pipe, 
through a brick flue, built and pro- 
jecting from the rear of the house, 
about 24 inches long and 8 deep. 
Four openings by means of iron reg- 
isters, are made at the top and bot- 
tom of this flue into the school-room, 
and, by the heated air from the 
smoke flue, assist in carrying off the 
impure air of the room. Ventilating 
shafts also open into the belfry, and 
run from the partition in rear of the 
teacher’s platform. A fresh supply 
of pure air can be obtained by en- 
closing oue or more of the spaces be- 
tween the floor beams ; these cold air 
ducts should communicate with the 
openings in the foundation walls, and 
registers or covered openings made 
in the floor or sides of the room.” 

A building’after this plan will cost 
| from $1,400 "to $1,600, according to 
| the locality,"which governs the cost 
|of material. The grounds surround- 
ing the school are neatly laid out in 
graveled walks and flower beds in 
front. The sides and rear are grav- 
eled for playgrounds, and provided 
with a flying-swing and parallel bars, 
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&c., for gymnastic exercises. A sub- 
stantial fence encloses the whole. 
Floor plans and specifications of this 
house, with various others, can be ob- 
tained by school districts, by ad- 
dressing the builders as above, at 512 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 

The desks used in this model house 
are of the “New Patent Gothic” 
style, as shown in the following cut, 





The Gothic Seat and Desk. Back Seat, to start 


the row with. 


and are used exclusively in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and this city 
gave its unqualified endorsement of 
this ““ New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
unanimous re-adoption of them after 
jive years of trial, during 1871, ’72, 
73, °74, °75, for 1876. 

The curved back and curved fold- 
ing seat conform exactly to the per- 
son of the occupant, so that in using 
this seat the pupil sits in an easy, 
upright, and healthy position. 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion, after thoroughly testing this 
desk for five years, and re-adopting 
it for exclusive use dnring 1876, give 
a most emphatic testimony to the 
truth of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris, Supt. of Public Schools of St. 
Louis. 

Dr. Harris says: “These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks, used in the High 
School in this city, after a thorough 
trial, give entire satisfaction, are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that up- 
right position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.”’ 

“These desks,” says Prof. Wicker- 
sham, “are manufactured in Phila- 
delphia by the Keystone Company. 
The building will seat 50 pupils, as 
follows: Each size of desk, in its 
own row, 20 primary, 18 secondary, 
14grammar. This number could be 
enlarged by lengthening the build- 
ing. 

Fifty pupils accommodated at a eost 
of 2 50 to $3 00 each. 

Prof. Wickersham goes on to say 
that “the model was much admired 
by gentlemen from foreign countries 
sent to the Exposition to study edu- 
cation. A careful drawing of it was 
made for the Minister of Public In- 
struction in France, and the Japan- 
ese made propositions to purchase it 
and take it home with them, and that 
among the early fruits in our own 
State growing out of its exhibition 
is the erection of a school house after 





the plan of this model in Lancaster 
township, Lancaster county. 





ALABAMA. 

We ought before to have called at- 
tention to the State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Alabama, lo- 
cated at Auburn, and which, under 
President Tichener, is already on the 
way towards furnishing every county 
in the State witha more intelligent 
class of workers, not only in engi- 
neering and surveying, but in agri- 
culture also. 

Arrangements have been made for 
the free education of the cadets from 
each county in the State, and for the 
sons of all ministers of the Gospel in 
the regular work from any State. 
For catalogues or other information, 
address I. T. Tichener, President, 
Auburn, Ala. 


——_—__—__—9-<@> 


CEORCIA. 
Mr. John H. Dent. of Cave Spring, 


Ga., in an interesting letter to the 
Country Gentleman, says: ‘ Every- 
thing is looking favorable so far as 
farming prospects are concerned, and 
we are at last on the right road 
which will make us once more a 
prosperous and independent people ; 
and, as improvements go on, we are 
sure to see our farmers take more in- 
terest in agricultural papers and read 
more than they do. 

“More reading of agricultural 
works by farmers is greatly needed 
to inform themselves of what is going 
on and being done in other parts of 
the country. It seems a hard matter 
to convince the generality of farmers 
that anything can be learned from 
books that is advantageous to them 
in carrying on farming. You may 
tell them that works on agriculture 
are as essential to farmers as law 
books are to lawyers and medical 
books to doctors. They say it is only 
book farming, which amounts to 
nothing. The common idea is that 
instinct and hard work make the 
farmer—instinct being a gift, and 
hard work the rule. But our present 
system of farming, where labor has 
to be hired, economized and used to 
advantage, will gradually open their 
eyes, and teach them that knowledge 
is power itself.” 
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A MAN without education is like 
the beasts in the field. 


THE citizen must be educated to be 
morally good, and to be capable of 
noble deeds. 


THE neglect of education is most 
harmful to the State itself, since our 
highest well being and the mainten- 
auce of the State depend upon it. 

WHATEVER the highest of the hu- 
man race has achieved has been done 
by education and by faith in per- 
sonal immortality. 

THOSE parents and legislators 
whose own education was neglected, 
or defective, should bestow all the 
more care on that of the rising gener- 
ation. 





The key to every man is his thought. 
Just so much intellect as you add, 
so much organic power, 





AN INTERESTING DOCUMENT. 

E have read every word of the 

sixth annual report of Hon. 
W. H. Ruffher, Superintendent of 
Pablic Instruction in Virginia, and 
we doubt whether there is a State in 
the Union that can make a better 
showing for the past year. 

The money expended for all pur- 
poses to sustain the schools amounted 
to $1,069,679 56. 

The gain in attendance of pupils 
the past two years has been over 
26,000. 

They built 333 new school-houses. 
They have 94 county and city super- 
intendents. They employed 4,620 
teachers, and the average number of 
movths taught was five and a half. 

Seventy-five counties report a gain 
in public sentiment in favor of public 
schools. Ninety-six counties report 
an improvement in school rooms. 
Eighty-three counties held school 
meetings according to law. Educa- 
tional meetings, teachers’ institutes, 
were held in seventy-six counties. 

SUPERIOR SCHOOLS. 

Dr. Ruffner says: “‘As‘to the abil- 
ity of a public system to furnish su- 
perior schools to the people, none can 
doubt who know either the history of 
education or its present condition 
among the nations. * * Superior. 
teavhing wins the day. Money, 
school-houses, apparatus—every thing 
needed follows almost spontaneously. 
Each will bring the other. Good pay 
will bring good teaching, and good 
teaching will bring good pay.”’ 

THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA. 

Dr. Ruffner says, in conclusion, 
that “‘the school system was never so 
prosperous, so well managed, or so 
strong in public favor as itis to-day. 
And whatis more pleasant to men- 
tion, my extensive travels throughout 
the State during the last six years 
have enabled me to observe a grow- 
ing improvement in the financial con- 
dition of our people as a whole, and a 
consequent hopefulness of spirit, 
which, taken in connection with the 
quiet tide of immigration, announce 
the dawn of an era of great prosper- 
ity to our dear old Commonwealth.” 

We tender our congratulations to 
Dr. Ruffner and his earnest co-labor- 
ers on the success already achieved, 
which of itself insures’ a steady pro- 
gress onward and upward in all that 
makes a people good and great. 








Nothing is lost that adds to the ele- 
vation of our thoughts, for they be- 
come the fibres of the will. 

Who shall set a limit to the influ- 
ence of a human being ? 


What you think great, is great. The 
soul’s emphasis is always right. 

There is a force in to-day to rival 
and re-create the beantiful yesterday. 

The soul contains the event. that 
shall befall it, for the event is only the 
actualization of its thoughts, and 
what we pray for to ourselves is al- 
ways granted. 

There are! sublime considerations 
that limit the value of talent and su- 
perficial success, 





ESTIMATES FOR NEXT YEAR. 


GREAT care should be exercised in 
making the “ estimates’ to sustain 
the schools for the ensuing year. 

The “hard times” pinch in many 
places, butit is economy to keep the 
schools going strong, and to secure 
good teachers and pay them 
promptly. 

What does the school law say in 
regard to estimates ? When are they 
to be made? By whom? How much 
money is needed? All these matters 
ought to be thoroughly and carefully 
canvassed in time, so there shall be no 
mistake made. 

Estimates must be made according 
to law—at the proper time and in the 
proper way—else no money can be 
had to pay teachers and other neces- 
sary expenses for a year. 
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HOW TO GET IT. 





$1 FOR $1 60.—It is all ex- 

plained now. We have of- 
ten wondered, and our friends fre- 
quently ask us, why we don’t get 
rich. The last clause of the following 
letter from Prof. Lynch solves the 
problem. 

How can a man “get rich” who 
gives $16 for $1 60, as many thousand 
times ayear as wedo? We give to 
all the thousands who subscribe for 
this journal just as much as we give 
to Prof. Lynch—that is, $16 for $1 60. 

We believe the facts to be just as 
Prof. Lynch states them, because 
hundreds of others haye said the 
same thing. We shall keep right on, 
doing even more and better for our 
subscribers and advertising patrons 
in the future. 

Remember, if you want to get $16 
for $1 60, to send for this journal, 
and if you want your friend to share 
in so good a thing, mention the fact 
and we will do as well by your friend 
as by you. But to the letter: 

SALEM, Mo., Dec. 13. 1876. 
Editors Journal: 

Gentlemen—I have been a constant 
reader of your valuable journal since 
its first publication, and 1 desire to 
express my high appreciation of its 
merits, and to recommend it to all 
our teachers, as a real practical help 
in the school room. 

The chapters on school manage- 
ment alone, by Prof. J. Baldwin, are 
worth ten times the subscription 
price. Yours very truly, 

Wo. H. Lynouw, 
Principal Salem Academy. 
Ten times $1 60 is $16. 
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HE who legislates and plans for the 
school plans for the most important 
planting time, not only for earth but 
for heaven. . 

To tell the truth to those in fault 
should not be omitted, for knowledge 
of our faults or deficiencies is the be- 
ginning of improvement. 

FATHERS and mothers are enemies 
to their children if they do not cause 
them to be instructed and educated. 


THE proper training of our youth 
is the highest concern of the State. 
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Eight editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 





POSTAGE PREPAID. 

Please remember that in addition to 
the subscription price, $1 50, 10¢c must 
be sent to prepay the postage of this 
paper for the year. This is in accord- 
ance with the United States law, 
which makes all postage payable in 
advance at the mazling postoffice, in- 
stead of at the receiving postofiice of 
the subscriber’s residence. 





NO BACKWARD STEPS. 


ET us take no backward steps 

this winter. It is not less, but 
more, intelligence that is needed. The 
times demand power and not weak- 
ness. We need more culture, which 
will bring more character and more’ 
stability. 

We need all this in our homes, in 
our schools, and in our legislative 
halls. 

The earnest plea to those who 
are to legislate in these dark days 
and troublesome times, is, give us the 
sinews of war to strengthen our Nor- 
mal Schools, and so strengthen our 
district schools and so strengthen the 
people. 

Ignorance is weakness, ignorance is 
limitation, ignorance is a hindrance. 

Strength and stability and wealth 
and peace come from an intelligent 
law-abiding constituency. Legisla- 
tors should lead the people, embody 
the highest demands of the age, so 
that our laws should be a reflex of 
our best attainment and our best civ- 
ilization. 

To hold what we have, and to se- 
cure what we need, we must have a 
trained and educated corps of teach- 
ers. The stream never rises higher 
than its source, and to have an intel- 
ligent, productive citizenship we 
must have scores and hundreds of 
trained teachers where we now have 
but one, or, at best, but a few. 

Experience proves that teachers 
trained and educated in Normal 
Schools do not only very much more, 
but very much better work than 
those who attempt to teach without 
such training. 

The demand is for more Normal 
teachers for these reasons: Will our 
legislature meet this demand of the 
people, this demand of the age, by 
making such appropriations as will 
insure the continued success and 
prosperity of these most useful insti- 
tutions ? 

We certainly hope, and the people 
expect this will be done, Let us 


mark a new era inthe progress of 


our State by rising to meet, in a pa- 
triotic and statesman-like spirit, this 
pressing demand for the means to se- 
cure a more enlightened and a more 
intelligent citizenship. In the radi- 
ance of this steady star of hope, ever 
shining, there will come to usa har- 
mony and unity, a peace and pros- 
perity, which no fates shall inter- 
rupt, for they will be protected by 
the diamond shield of duty. 








THREE VAST ARMIES AT ONCE. 

1.. The army of ignorance. 

It is over five million strong—5,600,- 
000 of our people cannot read nor 
write—are illiterates, here and there, 
throughout the Union, by hundreds, 
by thousands, by myriads. In Ken- 
tucky, twenty-eight persons of every 
hundred ; in Georgia, just double the 
percentage, fifty-six persons of every 
hundred. Near Kentucky cluster the 
three most similar on the scale, viz: 
Maryland, twenty-two; Delaware, 
twenty-four; whereas, around Georgia 
rally the States nearest her on the 
scale, yiz: Mississippi, fifty-three ; 
Florida, fifty-four; South Carolina, 
fifty-seven persons of every one hun- 
dred. 5,600,000 such ignorant per- 
sons in the United States confessedly 
—millions more whose “read and 
write’ is wretched, scanty and lame. 

“ Knowledge is power.” Then ig- 
norance is weakness, helplessness and 
woe. Ignorance is as the blindness of 
the eyes, the deafness of the ears, the 
deadness of the touch; in a word, 
the palsying of all the senses. The 
ignoramus is an easy prey to the foxes 
and wolves of society. The ignorant 
souls grope in perpetual twilight at 
best, and often in midnight darkness. 
The demagogue leads them by lies 
and fraud; the bigot inflames their 
ungovernable passions by false and 
one-sided views; the sciolist deludes 
them by his whole errors and half- 
truths. Ignorance is the mother of 
prejudices, vices, and crimes. 

2. The army of vice. 

A larger army than the last, for 
not only are most of the illiterates 
the subjects of vice, but millions who 
can “read and write” and cipher, are 
devotees of this or that vice, from the 
genteel vices to the beastly ones, and 
all the soldiers of this immense army 
are more or. less, consciously or un- 
consciously, allies to the soldiers of 
the army of ignorance. They labor 
and they fight, with hand joined in 
hand; as the hard drinker, the swear- 
er, the libertine, are true allies of be- 
nighted ignorance. Each tends to 
aid the other, since ignorance gravi- 
tates awfully to vice, and vice debars 
its offspring from knowledge in ten 
thousand cases. 

3. The army of crime. 

Sixty or eighty criminals out of a 
hundred, even in the most intelligent 
communities, are illiterates, and are 
intemperate at times. So vice and 
crime often go hand in hand, fearful 
comrades in peril to society, to good 
government, to all righteous law of 





man and God. 


Read Judge Easley’s statement : 
“In England, pauperism and crime 
cost five times as much as education; 
but in Sweden, education costs five 
times as much as pauperism and 
crime. Let us emulate Sweden, and 
not England.” Well and powerfully 
said! Let it ring far and wide! 

Three vast armies on us at once— 
armies which are fed, clothed, hous- 
ed, armed, officered from the outside. 
Criminals, vicious, ignorant, these 
are not competent to conduct the en- 
terprises of industry, art, science, to 
develop natural resources, to strength- 
en the State. No, they are dead 
weights at best, and oftener destroy 
present means than produce or create 
wealth; instead of husbanding former 
means, and changing one talent to 
ten talents, criminals must be sup- 
ported and watched all the time. 

“One shall chase a thousand, and 
two put ten thousand to flight.” See 
a worker like Dr. Sears, a writer like 
Dr. Harris, an organizer like Prof. 
Phelps, and you see a noble aboye 
mere nobles, and a sovereign outrank- 
ing most crowned heads. 

Will Judge Easley permit us to 
generalize more widely, and to say 
the whole nation “must practically 
move up toa higher educational po- 
sition or go to the devil.” It is like 
the contest between St. Cecilia and 
old Timotheus, as Dryden writes: 


“Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown; 

He raised a mortal to the skies; 
She drew an angel down.” 


If these three armies consolidate, 
and their offspring multiply like alli- 
gators, the dead weight and inward 
ulcers will ultimately gangrene the 
whole body politic. Hence the edu- 
cators and patriots everywhere have 
to contend for the welfare, the aug- 
menting power and purity of the 
coming generations, and for even the 
very life of the nation in the future 
ages. 

These armies must be routed, and 
the fugitives won over to the ranks 
of law-abiding, industrious, produc- 
tive citizenship. Education will do 
it—must do it, or the Nation must 
perish! 








THE best laws which can possibly 
be enacted are of no use if the citi- 
zens are not morally and intellect- 
ually developed by education. 








LOOKING FOR SALVATION. 

EV. A. D. MAYO says: “Our 

best people are looking for na- 
tional salvation out of the common 
school. We cannot expect an institu- 
tion so elaborate and expensive will 
be cheerfully supported and defended 
against its multitude of enemies, un- 
less it is demonstrated that it is the 
great seminary of national character, 
the finest instrument to mold all 
sorts and conditions of children into 
solid American citizens. And, with 
all respect for the faithful teachers 
who hear me,I say, that more and 





more will the people demand of you 


not merely a competent knowledge 
ofa few books or sciences, not alone 
facility in turning off the routine 
work of the schoolroom, but a central 
force of character, an aptitude to 
shape the moral nature of the child, a 
dignity of purpose and concentration 
of aim that shall be an assurance ot 
success. 

Especially should our young wo- 
men-teachers take this new phase of 
popular sentiment to heart. The 
time is coming when it will be re- 
garded disreputable for a yonng wo- 
man to teach a common school with 
no higher aim or broader views than 
are often seen in the ranks of the 
profession. 

Our American girls should remem- 
ber that it is no longer “ ladylike’’ to 
affect ignorance or lack ot interest in 
the history and public affairs of their 
country; that, more than presidents 
and senators, do they form the char- 
acter and inspire the aims of the fu- 
ture voters of the land; that they 
need especial care to rise up to the 
occasion and be, net only what they 
are now,.examples of humanity and 
refinement, but also of stern truth- 
fulness, justice and implacable public 
virtue to these little ones. 

To my mind no public man is so 
much to be envied as the able super- 
intendent of schools ina great city, 
or of public instruction in an Ameri- 
can commonwealth. He is, indeed, 
called to be a minister of wisdom and 
righteousness to the children who 
are soon to possess that city or State, 
for good or ill. When the battle is 
raging every soldier looks for the 
standard, and while that floats in the 
sky, at the head of the column, the 
good fight goes on. 

Teachers! our standard is the 
American character, enlightened and 
exalted by the best experience of the 
past, the broadest culture of the 
present, the loftiest inspiration for 
the centuries to come. Plant that 
standard on the roof of the school- 
house; work, toil, fight npward to- 
ward it; and what you cannot ac- 
complish will be done, through you, 
by God, to the glory of the republic 
that lives and trusts in Him. 





WHEN a man legislates -so as to im- 
prove the young, he improves the 
whole human race, for what you put 
into the first of life you put into the 
whole of life. 








DRIVING POWER. 
T was not brute force or force in 
the abstract that was wanting 


to man in the savage _ state. 
All the powers of nature were 
as strong then as now. The 


wind blew with the same force 
gravitation pulled the waters of 
rivers down with the same velocity, 
fire blazed with the same alacrity, 
and steam rode with the same ex- 
pansive force. The power to be 
driven was there all the same, but the 
driving force of mind had not been 
‘applied to control and direct this 
mighty material. When that was 





brought to bear, it found plenty of 
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material ready to its purpose. From 


' what had before been only harmful 


now became useful. Masters became 
servants, and when the forces were 


» too powerful for him to contend 


against, the wily ;master set them to 
contend, the one against the other, 
and thus served himself by their con- 
test. What had before been only de- 
structive he made constructive. The 


) force of gravity which had tended to 


pull down his buildings, he made to 
prevent their falling down, when the 
Romans set the keystone into the 
arch. 

Always and everywhere it is mind 
or thought that is the driving power, 


' as under its force alone can order 


nem- 
”? to 
stin 
their 
lents 
char- > 
e fu- 
they 
o the | 
they | 
and | 
ruth- 
ublic Ff 


re 


- our attention a few days ago. 
2 ° . 
_ curred in some report which spoke of 


and beauty be evolved from chaos 


» and destruction. 


The following sentence attracted 
It oc- 


the schools in some place as ‘‘varying 
from the poorest to the best, accord- 
ing to the personal force and ability 
of the head.” There can be no doubt 
that the teacher is the driving power 
in any school. There may be plenty 
of material, if we speak of our public 


| schools, in the wealth of the city of 


\ which they form a part, in the intelli- 


is so 
uper- 
city, 
meri- 
deed, | 
n and 
‘who § 
State, 

ttle is 

yr the 

in the ff 
n, the 


| gence and wisdom of the school di- 
' rectors, in the appropriateness and 
' perfection of the building and appar- 
| atus, andl in the ability of the pupils. 


But this mass of rich material is all 


» wasted, or turned ihtoa distracting 


and disorganizing farce, if the 
mind of the teacher be not strong 
enough to utilize it. 

Notice, however, that it must be 
the head of the school who does this. 


) We do not know a more discouraging 


» sight than a good set of able assist- 


s the 
d and 
of the 
f the 
n for 
t that 
chool- 
rd to- ff 
Ot ac- 
h you, 
public 


en =O 


' ants and an ineffective and weak 
» principal. 


Through his action their 
work may be almost nullified. <A 
good principal may accomplish much 
with poor assistants, but an inefficient 
principal almost nothing with the 
best of assistants. 


Personal force and ability! This is 


> what every school must have in its 
» principal. 
| ability to do the actual teaching, but 


It need not be so much 


Sit must be ability to detect possibil- 


to im- 
es the 
ou put 
ito the 


force in 
ranting 


\ ities in his teachers, and to make use 


of them. It is very true that every 
teacher should create remarkable 
pupils in her class. It is her business 
toimpress her pupils with a sense of 
their own powers—to giye them con- 
fidence in themselves, to encourage 
and inspire them. In like manner it 
is the busingss of the principal, not so 
much to exhibit his own power of 





state. 
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teaching, though that is very well, 
too, but to create and set to work the 
power of teaching in his assistants. 
He who can do this infinitely multi- 
plies his own strength and power. Is 
it not better for him to work with the 
Strength of ten than with the 
strength of one? But to do this re- 
quires a person of strong personal 


Sforce. 


And itisa truth which cannot be 
too often emphasized, that the schools 
in any system or country “vary from 
the poorest to the best, according to 





the personal force and ability of their 
heads.” 








IF any one doubts the fact that zy- 
norance costs, look at the amount of 
money missent which found its way 
into the Dead Letter Office at Wash- 
ington the past year. 

The official report says that $41,447 
in money was found, and ‘ commer- 
cial paper to the value of $1,754,468.” 
Ignorance costs ; intelligence pays. 








PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY. 

HIS age is called the age of pro- 

ductive industry. It is the era of 

emancipation of each and every mem- 

ber of society from the drudgery of 

slavery to his natural wants. The 

emancipation is effected through ma- 
chinery. 

Machinery during the past fifty 
years has quadrupled the efficiency of 
human industry. With the same 
amount of labor each man may ob- 
tain four times the amount of food, 
clothing and shelter, or for one-fourth 
of the labor necessary fifty years ago 
he may obtain as much as the laborer 
of that period did. 

Achievement in this direction has 
but begun. In the future hovers the 
picture of a humanity so free on the 
side of its natural wants that its time 
is its own for spiritual culture. 

But there is one general training 
especially requisite for the genera- 
tions of meu who are to act as direc- 
tors of machinery, and of business 
that depends upon it—this training is 
in the habits of punctuality and reg- 
ularity which the children get in the 
public school. 

A human being may wait for the 
arrival of another, but a machine will 
not make any allowances for subject- 
ive whims or caprices, or failures in 
obedience to the laws of time and 
space. 

The fact that so much of labor de- 
pends upon machinery makes itself 
felt throughout all occupations of 
life. The necessity of conformity to 
the time of the train, to the starting 
of work in the manufactory, fixes the 
time for the minor affairs of life (eat- 
ing, sleeping, recreation, etc.,) with 
absolute precision. 

Only by obedience to these abstract 
external laws of time and place may 
we achieve that social combination 
necessary to free us from degrading 
slavery to our physical wants and ne- 
cessities. 

But the school makes these duties 
the ground and means of higher du- 
ties. They are indispensable, but no 
ultimatum. They render possible 
higher spiritual culture. The quick 
and prompt obedience of the pupil 
in simple mechanical training ren- 
ders him penetrable and accessible to 
lessons of higher import. 








Ir will not win a place to teach, or 
money to live on, for a teacher to do 
just as little as possible, or to be in 
herself or himself as little as possible 
in their work. Ignorance loses, com- 
petence wins, in the school-room as 
well as in other places. 





WHAT IT WILL DO. 


EV. A. D. MAYO says very 
truly that “ the common school 
is the only place where our children 
have any life resembling their public 
association as citizens of the State, 
and they should there be taught the 
great lesson of just, humane and 
courteous bearing toward all ranks of 
the community. 

The apprehensions of many good 
people that their children will form 
improper social connections in the 
public school, are not justified by the 
facts. 

A country school-house represents 
all classes and types of society and 
culture, and falls as naturally into so- 
cial strata as a metropolitan city. In 
a week the different styles of children 
find each other out. 

There is the fashionable, the “low- 
down,” the real “first-class,”’? and the 
children, on the whole, group them- 
selves with finer discrimination than 
their elders. 

With this out-door social life the 
teacher can do little save the instruc- 
tion in the rules that should guide 
them in their general choice of com- 
panions. But her business is, all the 
time, toshow them, by precept and 
example, that every child inschool is 
entitled to justice, humanity and 
courtesy ; that, on the high level of 
their common work, there are no dis- 
tinctions save those of merit. 

The children of the poorest fam- 
ilies can thus be taught not to envy 
the superior opportunities of the 
more favored, for they see that these 
advantages often count for nothing in 
the real work of the school. 

The sons and daughters of the 
wealthy and distinguished will learn 
that mind, heart, worth, are of no 
station—may learn even to rejoice 
when achild overcomes the disadvan- 
tages ot his lot in life and surpasses 
themselves. 

This instruction, in what may be 
called the art of American public 
life,is one of the most valuable ele- 
ments of the common school ; indeed, 
nowhere else can it so effectually be 
taught. / 

The common school-house is the 
seminary of that American equality 
which underlies all differences in cul- 
ture and station, and makes every 
citizen of the United States, as long 
as he is true to his country, so im- 
portant that the whole Republic is 
pledged to protect his rights at home 
and guard his steps around the world. 








S1x thousaud and fifty-two dollars 
was taken from letters sent to the 
Dead Letter Office in Washington 
last year (so the official report says) 
“which could not be restored to the 
owners.” Ignorance costs; intelli- 
gence pays. 

MAN cannot live and maintain him- 
self as he ought if he is not educated, 
and so trained to use his reason. 

WHEN the State or when parents, 
from avarice or ignorance, neglect to 
educate the children, the sad conse- 
quences which punish such conduct 
are sure to follow. 


IF the fact that ignorance costs is 
disputed, look at the expense of the 
Dead Letter Office in Washington. 
Three millions five hundred and for- 
ty-two thousand four hundred and 
ninety-four letters were sent there 
during the past year. A _ proper 
amount of intelligence and care 
would have saved nearly the whole of 
this expense. 








DOING GOOD WORK. 
E have urged our teachers aud 
school officers over and over 
again to enlist the attention of the 
editors of the local press in the work 
they are doing. 

The people need to be better in- 
formed in regard to what is being 
done in our schools. It costs money 
to build a school house and furnish it 
properly with seats and desks, maps, 
globes, blackboards, &c., &c., and to 
pay the salary of the teacher regu- 
larly each month. 

Does this investment pay? Strange 
as it may seem, there are many people 
who are incredulous about this mat- 
ter—a few who say plainly that it 
does not—others are indifferent. All 
of these could be easily convinced 
that the money expended to sustain 
our schools is a paying investment, 
if they were informed as to the re- 
sults. 

Nay, more—these people could not 
only be convinced of this fact, but 
they could and should be so well in- 
formed by the teachers and by the 
local papers, as to become earnest and 
intelligent advocates of a system that 
is doing so much, and will in the fu- 
ture do more, to train to an intelli- 
gent, productive, law-abibing citizen- 
ship. 

We are glad to see the local press 
doing its duty in this direction, and 
by a careful investigation, aiding ma- 
terially and judiciously to mold 
public sentiment in the right direc- 
tlon. 

The editor of the Republican, at 
Jerseyville, Ills.,in a late issue de- 
votes nearly two columns to a de- 
scription of their “Graded School,” 
and closes his review as follows: 

“The school isin really good con- 
dition, and is doing a thoroughly 
good work. It has been in operation 
long enough to eliminate a very 
troublesome element which entered 
the school at its opening. The pres- 
ent pupils are accustomed to the 
methods and requirements of a grad- 
ed school; inefficient teachers have 
been dismissed and efficient ones re- 
tained. The suggestions of the prin- 
cipal are heeded instead of being neg- 
lected or opposed. The board of ed- 
ucation, principal and teachers are 
laboring harmoniously to build up in 
Jerseyville a first-class public school 
—a work not to be done in a day or 
a year. 


To be rich without the discipline of 
education will bring us but little of 
permanent prosperity or happiness. 
THERE must be something better 
than what there is now. Education 





will lead us to it. 
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OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 





HESE schools should be more 
practical. The noblest citizens 
are those who work. Theorists gen- 
erally weave their webs of sophistrv 
and die without leaving a mark to 
show that they had ever lived, while 
the humble, honest workman’s exam- 
ple will stand as a monument of in- 
dustry for generations. 

School officers should be educa- 
tional enthusiasts. Directors who 
know a good school and appreciate it 
will naturally select good teachers 
and pay them for their labors. 

Teachers should have that knowl- 
edge which “buildeth up” rather than 
that which “puffeth up.”” They should 
give their pupils such practical ex- 
amples that they can leave school 
without having to carry an arith- 
metic to solve the common problems 
in real life, or adictionary to spell the 
words in everyday use. Children 
should be taught to use the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE correctly, and express 
their thoughts in writing in an intel- 
ligent manner, in preference to mem- 
orizing the rules of grammar without 
a knowledge of their application. 

They should be taught how to 
study. When teachers simply say, 
“Get your lessons,”’ without any ex- 
planation, is itany wonder the recita- 
tions are miserable failures. 

Parents should visit the schools and 
show by their presence that they are 
interested in the welfare of that 
which should be to them the great 
aim of life—the education of their 


children. 
a —' 


Isir not time cur teachers were 
training the pupils inall our schools 
to write and properly direct letters? 

Three million five hundred and for- 
ty-two thousand four hundred and 
ninety-four letters went to the Dead 
Letter Office in Washington last year. 
Look at the cost of this and the cost 
of handling them there, and the cost 
of returning them, and the cost of 
loss to firms and individuals. Igno- 
ance costs ; intelligence pays. 
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THE sum total of railway lines 
through the principal countries of the 
world now reaches a distance nearly 
fourteen times the circumference of 
the globe. Of this total the United 
States lines extend 85,585; Great 
Britain, at home and through her 
foreign domain, 66,101; Russia cross- 
es Europe and Asia with lines 34,914; 
France, 30,779; and the German Em- 
pire, 18,899. 


*» 


Messrs. H. O. HovuGcuton & Co., 
of Boston, have bought the copyright 
and stereotype plates of the old firm 
of Crocker & Brewster, who have 
been in business fifty-eight years in 
Boston. 

This old firm kindly and strongly 
commend Messrs. H. O. Houghton & 
Co. for their “ business ability and 
integrity.”’ Their list of school books 
and other publications is a valuable 
one. 
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We can only obey our own polarity. 


THE BEST EDUCATION, 


THE best education is that which 
adapts itself to the desired end of our 
lives. That person is best trained 
who learns the calling to which he is 
best fitted, and then applies himself 
to it in such a way as to produce the 
greatest good for himself and those 
with whom he is associated. To do 
this he must be a thinking being. 

One machine will do more work in 
a day than ten men; yet who would 
say that the iron from which it is 
made is superior to man created in 
the image of his Maker. 

We believe it to be the develop- 


mankind better, such as will prepare 
our youths for living, not for dying; 
for we need have no fears of the latter 
if we guard carefully the former. 
How can this be done? By teach- 
ing, not keeping school. The word 
teaching means leading, guiding, 
drawing out, not a cramming of 
words. 
that which creates in the mind a de- 
sire to learn; any amount of force we 
may use willnever make students nor 
scholars of our pupils; their minds 
must be aroused and a desire to learn 
created withinthem. To do this ev- 
ery lesson must be carefully and 
thoroughly studied, the disposition of 
each child examined, and the school- 
room must be a thinking shop, not a 
memorizing mill, in which the 
child’s brain is ground into a hetero- 


geneous mass, trying to memorize | 


some rule whichit does not compre- 
hend. 





IT CAN BE DONE. 


WE think that in most cases our 
teachers could easily persuade the 
schoel directors to provide them with 
more efficient practical helps in the 


school room, if they would set about | 


itin earnest. Twenty or thirty can 
be taught geography for instance, 
from “outline maps,” in less time and 
to better advantage than ove pupil 
can be instructed without them, or, 
in other words, a teacher will do 
twenty times as much work with 
these helps as he could do without 
them; and when you come to spread 
the expense of a set of outline maps 
and aglobe, and a good blackboard, 
over the whole district, it amounts to 
comparatively nothing, but the ad- 
vantages gained to the children are 
beyond all calculation. Would it not 
be well for our teachers to suggest 
these points to the school directors, 
and have them take action upon them 
at their next meeting? 





——tTeaching dwarfs untold thou- 
sands of the best of our youth by 
its leanness, narrowness and dull- 
ness. With but a smattering know- 
ledge of the elementary branches, 
they enter the treadmill and continue 
teaching till the golden period for 
improvement is past. 





A SCHOOL without a programme, 
and a teacher without having studied 





the lesson, is like a preacher without 
either text, Bible, or hymn-book. 


ment ofideas and such as will make| 


The only true teaching is | 








THE demand on the part of teach- 
ers for such works and writings as 
will aid them to do more and better 
work inthe school room is growing 
constantly. It is sure to bring to 
both teachers and pupils better re- 
sults. 

These teachers are sought for and 
command everywhere better wages. 

The people cannot afford to waste 
the time of the pupils, or the money 
to sustain the schools by employing 
poor teachers or cheap teachers. 


THE Globe-Democrat says that 
“private ignorance isa public evil. 
It is an evil regardless of the race or 
color of those who remain under its 
influence, and in the warfare against 
it all men are allies, all efforts deserv- 
ing of encouragement. We rejoice to 
hear that the teachers of the colored 
schools throughout the State ot Mis- 
souri are to hold a meeting at Jeffer- 
son City on the 28th instant, to or- 
ganize a Teachers’ Association, and 
in other ways to further the interests 
intrusted to them. We hope that 
every facility will be put at their dis- 
posal, so that the attendance may be 
full. 


“We can assure the teachers who 
take part that their efforts are widely 
appreciated, and that their work is 
amost valuable contribution to the 
welfare of the State.” 
sie 
The Journat is filled with 
original matter, embracing the best 
thoughts of the best educators. We 
spare no effort to make each number 
worth many times the price for a 
year, 
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BETTER STILL, 





ROF. LYNCH can try again. In 

a letter enclosing $160 for the 

Journal for 1877, alady—God bless 

the ladies! they are always doing 
well—says : 

“ Any single page of the Journal is 
to the active, growing teacher of more 
value than twice the amount of the 
subscription.” 

We rather like these letters. We 
cannot publish them all, for they come 
in tous very thick and fast now-a- 
days, and we do not wish to keep all 
the good things to ourselves. 

Let us see. This lady and her 
friends must look over our advertis- 
ing pages carefully. 

There are sixteen pages, “‘any one 
of which is of more value than twice 
the subscription price.” 


The subscription price is $1 60. 
Twice that is $3 20; sixteen times 
$3 20 is $51 20. Call it $50 in round 
numbers—we will throw in the $1 20. 

These letters, with hundreds of oth- 
ers of similar import, from every 
State in the Union, come from per- 
sons of mature years, and ripe judg- 
ment and large experience. 

If this journal is worth so much to 
them, is it not worth more to the tens 
of thousands of young teachers ? 

Its circulation among the people, 
we know, will help the schools, the 


teachers and the school interests in a} 
very material and permanent way ;} 
and hence when we urge that it be} 
taken and read and circulated, we 
have something more than a mere 
personal interest in the dollars andf 
cents it brings. 

We expend its entire income to 
make it valuable to the teachers, 
school officers and to the people. Will 
you call the attention of your friends 
to its merits, and so help yourself inf 
helping them,and send in their names 
with others ? 

We hope so. 


ENTHUSIASM.—High success in any 
line demands hard and incessant la- 
bor. No one can go at one leap into 
eminent position. “ The world,” says 
Emerson, “is no longer clay, but iron 
in the hands of its workers,” and 
men have got to hammer out a place 
for themselves by steady and rugged 
blows. Above all, a deep and burn- 
ing enthusiasm is wanted in every 
one who would achieve great ends. 
No great thing is or can be done with- 
out it. It is a quality thatis seen 
wherever there are earnest and deter- 
mined workers—in the silence of the 
study and amid the roar of cannon— 
in the painting of a picture and the 
carving of astatue. It is this solid 
faith in one’s mission—the rooted be- 
lief that it is the one thing to which 
he has been called—that makes the 
heroic spirit; and wherever it isp 
found success is almost inevitable. 


<> 
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My CREED.—I will never drag my 
anchors for any wind of fortune,— 
never compromise with any kind of 
trouble, or give up my ideal of at- 
tainment because I see no way of 
reaching it. I will never seek a ref- 
uge in the time of adversity, I would 
not accept in the sunniest hours of 
prosperity — never leave a work 
merely because itis hard and disa- 
greeable—never give up and say that 
fate has the better of me, that I can- 
not conquer the difficulties of life— 
never lay down my arms and own 
myself vanquished. A. B.C. 





<i 
—_—- 





THE number of exhibitors at the 
“Centennial” from the United States 
was 8,175; next come Spain and her 
colonies, 3,822; then Portugal, 2,462; 
next Turkey, 1,632; next France, 
1,597; next the Argentine Republic, 
1,397 ; next Canada, 1,337 ; then Italy, 
1,144; next Germany, 1,039; then 
Great Britain, 1,004. 








Wuat the American people nee 
to know concerning education just 
now is not so much that education 
should be general, i.e., that every 
one should be able to write and read. 
as that those who are to guide publit 
opinion and frame the laws should be 
able from their superior education t 
act with wisdom. I doubt if the 
call for better common school educa 
tion is so important as is that fo 
better college and university edu 
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The Children’s Page. 


CONDUCTED BY LILIAN WHITING. 








The old year brought desires, 
Though as yet but seeds ; 
Let the New Year make them 

Blossom into deeds. 


May you hold this angel 
Dearer than your last, 

So he’ll bless your future, 
While he crowns your past. 





My Dear Little Friends: 
Let me wish you a happy New 


' Year, one that shall be full of sweet 
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surprises, of pleasant work and pa- 
tient triumphs. For itis a great deal 
tous to learn to be patient while we 
are yet active, persevering and zeal- 
ous. There wasagreat German wri- 
ter, Goethe—you have all heard of 
him ?—who had placed on his ring as 
a motto, ‘‘ Haste not, rest not.’ Let. 
us think of itfor a moment, never to 
be in a hurry, for then we cannot do 
good work, you know, and yet never 


'toentirely stop to rest, but fill all the 


shining hours with study, reading, 
work or play, never being idle, but 
take for a motto, this beautiful New 


Year, the words of Goethe’s ring— 


“Haste not, rest not.” 


Birthday Verses. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
*T was sung of old, in hut and hall, 
How once a King, in evil hour, 
Hung musing o’er his castle wall, 
And, lost in idle dreams, let fall 
Into the sea his ring of power. 


Then let him sorrow as he might, 

And pledge his daughter and his throne 
To who restored his jewel bright, 

The broken spell would e’er unite ; 

The grim old ocean held his own. 


“Those awful powers on man that wait 
On man, the beggar and the king, 
To hovel bare or hall of state, 
A magic ring that masters fate, 
With each succeeding birthday bring. 


Therein are set four jewels rare, 

Pearl winter, summer’s ruby blaze, 
Spring’s emerald, and than all more fair, 
Fall’s pensive opal, doomed to bear 

A heart of fire bedreamed with haze. 


To him the simple spell who knows 
The spirits of the ring to sway, 
Fresh power with every sunrise flows, 
And royal pursuivants are those 
That fly his mandates to obey. 


But he who with a slackened will 
Dreams of things past or things to be, 
From him the charmis slipping still, 
And drops ere he suspects the ill 
Into the inexorable sea. 

—Atlantic. 
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The Presidents. 
Into dozens of eager eyes, 
Over the rows of shining curls, 
The teacher glances. ‘A lesson new 
1 have for you, boys and girls. 
Name the Presidents, every one.” 
“ Washington, Adams, Jefferson.” 
“Turn your face this way, little mad- 
ames.” 
“Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Ad- 
ams.” 
“Jackson, Van Buren, then Harrison 
name,” 
* Tyler, Polk, Taylor, then Fillmore we 
claim.” 





“ Pierce, Buchanan, then Lincoln, then 
Grant.” 

‘Tell you the next one? Indeed, sir, I 
can’t.” 





Gracie’s Advisers. 

Gracie had two advisers, who were 
always telling her what she had bet- 
terdo. One of them usually spoke 
quickest, so we will call that the first 
adviser, and the other, though very 
faithful, was so modest, we will call 
it second; and as Gracie heeded one 
or the other of these advisers, so she 
behaved. 

Gracie slept in a little room near 
her mamma, who awakened her with 
a “Jump up, Gracie.” Sometimes 
Gracie would listen for her advisers, 
for they were always close at hand 
and always giving opposite counsel. 
The first one would say, “I would not 
get up, Gracie; lie quiet in your snug 
little bed; it is very cold and early— 
stay where it is warm.” 

‘‘ Gracie, it is time to be stirring,” 
whispered the other, and Gracie 
thought a moment and then jumped 
up. She dressed herself carefully, 
putting on her warm red stockings 
and cunning little buttoned boots, 
and running down s‘airs for mamma 
to fasten her dress and brush out her 
curls. After breakfast she sat down 
by the fire and studied her spelling 
lesson, after which she brought papa 
his boots and dusted the parlor for 
mamma, and held Lulu, the baby; 
and when her mamma kissed her 
good-bye as she started for school, 
she said to herself, ‘‘ What a comfort 
Gracie is to me.” For all the morn- 
ing Gracie had been listening to her 
second adviser, and so she did all she 
could with a sweet, willing spirit. 

I don’t know how it happened, but 
as Gracie was coming home from 
school that sunny afternoon the first 
adviser said: ‘It’s too pleasant to be 
cooped up at school;. it would be so 
nice to slide on the ice;” and Gracie 
listened and loitered, and when Man- 
die Ward and Dovie Brasil came run- 
ning along with a little red sled and 
asked Gracie to go with them down 
the hill, she went, though she knew 
she had promised to come right home 
and take care of Lulu while her 
mamma could goup town. The little 
girls played in the snow till Mandie 
cried because her fingers ached so 
with the cold, and Gracie had her lit- 
tle boots quite soaked through and 
her feet grew so cold, while Dovie 
lost her long, new lead pencil her sis- 
ter Ora had given her just that day. 

“Oh, let’s go home,” said Gracie, 
and the little ones started, and they 
were three tired, sorry-looking little 
girls when they got back to the vil- 
lage. Gracie had a sore throat next 
day and had to stay in-doors instead 
of going to school with her friends, 
and then she thought about her two 
advisers. The first one had said, 
“Go right home, Gracie, and ask 
mamma if you may go with Do- 
vie and Mandie to slide;’? and the 
second one said, “I wouldn’t take the 
trouble to ask mamma; I’d do as I 
please.” 

The first adyiser was Principle ; 


the second was Feeling. Feeling tells 
us to do just what seems pleasantest, 
just what we feel like doing. Prin- 
ciple tells us to think whether it is 
right todo so or not. Which adviser 
do the little friends of the Journal 
follow ? 

DEAR FRIENDS: Do you love to 
write letters? I know one little girl 
who does, and I will let you read her 
own letter, too. Little Alice lives 
oway offin Northern Iowa, where her 
papa teaches schoo]. She is the busi- 
est little curly-headed witch you ever 
saw, and helps mamma and plays 
with her baby brother Phil. Butnow 
for her letter: 

Dewirt, Ia., Dee. 5, 76. 

Dear Sister Lilian: I wish you 
would come and seeus. I love you 
more, too. I-didn’t forgotten you. I 
goto Sunday School. 1 like to go 
pretty much. Phil is so sweet. I 
loye him; he loves me, too. We have 
two cats, Tom and Pinky. Do you 
like kitties? Mamma is well and 
wauts to see you. Please answer soon. 

Your little sister, 
ALICE. 

Now, is not that a nice letter for a 
little five-year old girl? Will not 
some of the other dear little ones who 
listen to the Journal stories, write to 
sister Lilian ? 

The Casket of Pebbies. 
Gathered on the Shores of Wisdom. 

The name, Confucius, is Latinized 
from Kung-fu-tse, which signifies the 
Rev. Master King. This great Chi- 
nese philosopher was born 551, B.C. 

The Mout Cenis tunnel is eight 
miles long, and cost $13,000,000. Two 
thousand men were nine years com- 
pleting it. The Hoosac tunnel is 
nearly four miles long, cost $9,000,- 
000, and occupied 700 men nearly 
twenty years. 


Mahomet was born at Mecca in 
570. Hisearly life was passed as a 
caravan driver between Mecca and 
Damascus. 


The succession of poets-laureate 
has been as follows: Chaucer, A. D. 
1373; Scogan, 1400, Kay, 1461; Bar- 
nard, 1485; Skelton, 1510; Spenser, 
1590; Damiel, 1609; Jofinson, 1615; 
Davenant, 1638; Dryden, 1680; Shad- 
well, 1689; Tate, 1693; Rowe, 1714; 
Eusden, 1710; Cibber, 1730; White- 
head, 1758; Wharton, 1784; Pye, 
1790; Southey, 1313; Wordsworth, 
1843; Tennyson, 1850. 


Cervantes was born in Spain 1547, 
and died the same day as Shakspeare. 
April 23, 1616. 

‘** Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 
In other men sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 





IF our teachers would take some 
particular course of reading, and fol- 
low it during the winter, they would 
be surprised to see how much they 
could accomplish, and the benefit to 
their pupils could not be estimated. 
Teachers who read most, think most. 
Those who think, develop the same 
powers in their pupils, and it ig mind- 





power that wins. 


‘ing of boys and girls 


Ir doesn’t matter so much what 
you have studied, or where or with 
whom, but rather, what in a plain, 
practical, common sense, unostenta- 
tious way, you can‘do, with what 
you know, for the people. 

If you can organize and harmonize, 
and unite and show the children and 
the people the better way—the value 
of knowing how, and the way to 
learn how, the value of industry and 
integrity and honor, the beauty and 
blessing of obedience to law—if you 
can do these things, there are a thou- 
sand school districts that will wel- 
come and help, and pay you, and 
bless you, and you can with this cap- 
ital make yourself so useful and so 
helpful, and so necessary, that you 
alone will decide the length of time 
you will stay. 

The people want help and practical 
common sense, and usefulness and 
oneness and sympathy with them- 
selves and the children, and such 
helpful spirits are to all a blessing 
and a benediction. 

People do not want any more 
“school-masters !”’ 

THE struggle is a heroic one which 
large numbers of the people are mak- 
ing to give their children the advan- 
tages of a good common school edu- 
cation. 

There is self-denial and hard work 
on the part of father aud mother, and 
some of the older brothers and sisters. 

There is “‘turning” here and mend- 
ing there, and piecing in another 
place, that Thomas or Su—san, or 
Mary or John may be able to “ go to 
school, looking as well as the neigh- 
bors’ children.” The times are hard ; 
books must be bought; the dinner- 
pail or basket must be filled with 
luncheon; and sometimes, in order 
that this may be done, “some one” 
must go without. 

In view of this, is it not time to say 
and to do something to stop over- 
dressing on the part of school-child- 
ren ? 

Is it not time for those who, per- 
haps, are able, and so can afford to do 
it, to set an example of plainer dress- 
attending 
school ? 

Let us talk it over, and sensible 
children and sensible people will 
consent to it. 


<i 
a 


ToPICAL GEOGRAPHY. — On this 
subject the Philadelphia Ledger says: 
“The fewer names and figures the 
scholar remembers, the better, provi- 
ded, in place of a mere lumber-room 
of facts, his mind is impressed with 
the leading and characteristic fea- 
tures of any country, and especially 
of his own. Instead of a burden- 
some array of figures let there be a 
simple method of comparison; and 
the boy who, taking his native coun- 
try as a fixed basis, can measure its 
greatness by contrast with the extent, 
the population, the wealth, the man- 
ufactures of other countries, has re- 
ally learned much of what geogra- 
phy ought to teach.”’ 
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Events expand with the character. 
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Popular Science Monthly. 


right to that distinctive appellation. 


be most successful whose mind is most 
richly stored with knowledge. 


his time. 
lectual character of the age in which we 
live is its scientific activity, and a true ed- 
ucation of the young implies giving to 
their thoughts this special direction. To 
do this the teacher must be imbued with 
the spirit ot his age, must be alive to all 
the phases of scientific progress, so that 
the very atmosphere of the school-room 
shall be in sympathy with the currents 


outside. 

The “Popular Science Monthly” aims 
to interpret and diffuse abroad the results 
of a scientific research, in such form that 
they may be understood by all. Every 
branch of naturai science is represented 
in its pages. Bunt, what is of special im- 
portance, the relations between natural 
science and modern life, as involved in the 


freely discussed. 


land. As of special interest to teachers 





The profession of teaching, though not | Benjamin St. James Fry, D. D., editor. 
usually classed with the professions called | An excellent weekly newspaper, fully 
“learned,” assuredly has pre-eminent | abreast of the age, positive on all moral 
All | and religious topics, and full of interest- 
other things being equal, that teacher will | ing and valuable information for the peo- 


Such a | for Sunday School teachers. 
teacher speaks ‘‘as one having authority,” | of religious and secular news from all 
and his pupils, however young, can read-| parts of the world. 
ily distinguish his from the :outinist| for Agriculture, Literature, Education, 
whose whole reliance is in the text-books. | Science, Art, ‘Temperance, &c. 
And if the aim of education be to form | latest market reports, and correspondence 
pupils to habits of thinking, of reasoning, | from every part of the world. 
and of iadependent study, no one is qual-| attention is given to the children. A com- 
itied to be a teacher who is nola diligent | plete family paper. 
student of the intellectual movements of 5250 per year. 
Now, the distinguishing intel-| Walden, St. Louis, Mo. 


which sweep through the great world) whije w 


questions of Education, Morals, Domestic | been received, andin its editorial depart- 
Economy, Sociology, &c., are fully and | ment pleads for “libel suits”? strongly and 
In this respect the | justly. 


“Popular Science Monthly” stands alone | made to pay smartly for their unjust at- 
of its kind in this country, and claims the tacks on every man who consents to have 
support of the thoughtful throughout the | his name used for an office. 


Tue “Central Christian Advocate,” 


ple. Noteson the International Lessons 


A summary 
It has departments 
It has the 
Particular 


Sent postpaid for 
Address Hitchcock & 


Tue News Wirsout Porson.— The 
“New York Observer”? claims to publish 
the best family newspaper, and repudiates 
all unsound or objectionable teaching. 
Even its advertising columns are free 
from all quackery and dangerous adver- 
tisements ; and the whole paper, both in 
its religious and its secular department, is 
filled with pure and entertaining reading. 
e commend the position of the 
“Observer” in this matter, we also heart- 
ily endorse it as one of the most desirable 
periodicals for any household. The price, 
$3 15 a year postpaid, can hardly be made 
to return as much good, spent in any 
other way. S. I. Prime & Co., 37 Park 
Row, New York. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL for January has 


It is time these newspapers were 


Let us have this universal defamation 


we append a partial list of articles bearing stopped, or else let newspaper proprietors 
upon the question of education which} pay roundly for it, 
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Sunday School Conventions, and a calen- 
dar for 1877. Beautifully bound in mo- 
roceo, with gilt edge. An excellent 
Christmas or New Year’s present. The 
price of the teacher’s diary is 75 cents, and bagg 
that of the superintendent is $1. We will— In 
send either one for two subscribers. band | 
now 
ern 







THE “READING Cus,” edited by George 





M. Baker. No. 4. (Lee & Shepard.B egac] 
Boston.) Selections in pvetry and prose a 
tor reading recitations. They includefj “SP 
serious, humorous, pathetic, patriotic 
and dramatic pieces. 16mo, cloth, APJ. 8. 
cents. For sale by Book & News Co. Jf 1 
Just the thing for school exbibitions§ 
amateur literary societies and parlor rea-B eaoo 
ings. We will send it to you free for 10 twoe 
subscribers. burg 
— —— field, 
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Special N otices. 


‘* A Sound Moral Work.” 

Mark Twain has turned inventor—not 
of fun, for that comes natural to him— 
but of a patent scrap book, which he say: 
will reform the world and cure people 
who have a penchant for saving clipping 
from newspapers of committing profanity 
when unable to find the mucilage pot, 
What he thinks of the invention may be 
seen from the following humorous essay 
written to the publishers of the book: 

Hartrorp, Monday Evening. 
My Dear Slote: 

Ihave invented and patented a scraj 
book, not to make money out of, but t@ 
economize the profanity of this country 
You know that when the average maj 
wants to put something in his scrap boo 
he can’t find his paste—then he swear: 
or, if he finds it, it is dried so hard that ij 
is only fit to eat—then he swears; if hi 
uses mucilage it mingles with the ink, an! 
next year he can’t read his scrap—the r¢ 
sult is barrels and barrels of profanity 
This can all be saved and devoted to othd 
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rOMPLN irritating things where it will do more 
a me fl real and lasting good, simply by substi- 
/tuting my self-pasting scrap book for the 
in who old-fashioned one. 
trate], ff Messrs. Slote, Woodman & Co. wish 
ade Us ty publish this serap book of mine, I shall 
chee be willing. Youseeby the above para- 
rimful § graph that itis @ sownd moral work, and 
Sure it f this will commend it to editors and cler- 
ear, on} gymen, and, in fact, to all right-feeling 
Good people. If you want testimonials, I can 
get them, and of the best sort and from 
jy jus the best people. One of the most refined 
yr and cultivated young ladies in Hartford 
coi i (daughter of a clergyman) told me herself, 
a with grateful tears standing in her eyes, 
“** § that since she began to use my scrap book 
a Care-® che has not sworn a single oath. 
6, now ‘Truly yours, Mark Twaln. 
“ Improved Diary. 
1 I ub The Marginal Indexed Diary, or Daily 
the NB Record Book, published by the Erie Pub- 
which, lishing Co., Erie, Pa., is the best thing of 
z00d it Pine kind yet issued. It is convenient 
Sunday either for the pocket or desk, and, being 
‘achers.F perpetual, is good for any year or at any 
in their time of the year. ‘There is an index of 
: months across the foot of the page, and 
blishers fan index of days for each month at the 
ndent’s # ide which enables the user to turn in- 
Ve have stantly to any date desired. It also con- 
or 1877.8 tains an Alphabetical Index for classifying 
national thesubject matter of the book, besides 
or 1877:9 thirty pages of valuable tables and useful 
attend- information. We have one, and do not 
d fromh hesitate to say it is the best thing in the 
\ in the} tine of diaries we have ever seen. The price 
wn UB i, $9 per copy, sent postpaid by the pub- 
stratlve® lishers ; also for sale by stationers. 
s of the L 
iventioup, Good for the Erie R. R. 
ne Statef, During the six months of the Centen- 


a calen-{) nial season, closing November 10, 1876, 
in mo-/ nearly 3,000,000 passengers were carried 
xcellentE by the Erie Railway, without a single ac- 
+.  hegcldent or injury or the loss of a piece of 
nts, andy baggage. 





We will In addition to the above, “* The Erie” 
s. and the Atlantic and Great Western R. R. 
now propose to accommodate their West- 
r Georgefern travel with a through line of hotel 
Shepard. coaches, as will be seen by the following 
ere dispatch from the Western agent : 
patriotic INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 4. 
cloth, 4“) J.8. Lazarus. General Western Agent of 
vs Co. Wabash Line: 
bition. Commencing to-day, our Erie and Chi- 
lor reac 


I cago line of hotel coaches will be run be- 


e for /wB tween Chicago and New York, via Pitts- 


=) field, and thence Atlantic and Great Wes- 
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burg. Fort Wayne and Chicago, via Mans- 


tern and Erie to New York. On the At- 
lantic Express East and Pacific Express 
West you have good connection at Fort 
Wayne in both directions. 

H. W. Furr. 


Everysopy who was at the Centennial 
saw those Rolling Chairs, and admired 
their beauty and {excellence. That they 
were too strong is evident from the fact 
that they were perfectly solid after months 
ofthe hardest kind of usage. Probably 
very few noticed the method of construc- 
tion, that they were made of three layers 
of wood, with the grain crossed, glued 
together and neatly perforated. We learn 
that Hadley Bros. & Kane, of Chicago, 
are preparing to manafacture the same 
Material for use in School, Church, Hall 
and Opera Seats. We shall watch the de- 
velopment of this new material for seating 
with much interest. 
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QuEER, isn’t it, that they struck upon 
he name, “Globe Shoe Store,’ but then 
hey have the reputation of giving more 








profanit){ijoods for the money at 805 Franklin ave- 
-d to oth@muethan any other place on the ‘globe.’ 


The Kentucky Military Institute. 
[From the Frankfort Yeoman.] 

We are pleased to notice that Col. Rob- 
ert D. Allen, the superintendent of this 
institution, has secured the services of 
Prof. A. H. Bedee, a distinguished grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College, N. H., in the 
chair ot Ancient and Modern Languages. 
Prof. Bedee isa gentleman of great abil- 
ity and extended experience as an educa- 
tor,and his cultivation and accomplish- 
ments are as varied and versatile as they 
are extensive and profound. Those who 
have met with him are confident that he 
will prove an invaluable acquisition to the 
Kentucky Military Institute. 

We are also pleased to learn that, bar- 
ring the hard times, this institution was 
never in a better condition, or with 
brighter prospects than at present—more 
and harder study being done there now 
than ever before within the experience of 
the oldest Alumnus. 


A Town Lot for Nothing. 

We would call the attention of our read- 
ers to the advertisement of the Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Texas Land Company, and to 
their very liberal offer, The Company is 
only carrying on, on a large scale, what is 
done every day in our large cities—selling 
alternate lots to induce settlers and in- 
crease the value of the remaining lots— 
with this difference: that this Company 
gives away their alternate lots. Mineral 
City is a growing town, and will undoubt- 
edly become a large city, when the lots 
that are now given away will be very val- 
uable. The offer is bona fide, and only 
open for thirty days, as the demand will 
exceed the supply, and the Company will 
not dispose of all their lgts free. The 
Company is composed of reliable gentle- 
men, and our readers can be assured that 
they will, by complying with their iustruc- 
tions, receive by return mail a warranty 
deed to a town lot, which can be held for 
turther use or sold, or settled upon, as the 
owner may please. 





Tue attention of our readers is called to 
the advertisement of the ‘Kansas Far- 
mer.” It is among the most vigorous and 
ably edited of our Western agricultural 
journals. 9-12-10-1 





i Roh rer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
ME ia se cdcscbeecsceveeceeecdaceeae. 50 
aes Ariens 1 hae tans Seons our raatan 50 
Common School Edition...................- $1 50 
Counting House Edition....................- 3 00 
amare get ahaa sips gion i% aduenecs 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will be sent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 





209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 
a Week to Agents, Samples Free. 
P. O. VICKERY, 
9-11 10-10 


$55 087 a 


D.P. HOLOWAY. _R. MASON, 


Former Commissioner of Patents. Att’y at Law 


D. P. HOLLOWAY & CO., 
SOLICITORS OF 
American and Foreign 


PATENTS 


Attorneys in Patent Cases. 


514 Ninth, bet. E and F Streets, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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AMERICAN NATURALIST. 


A Popular Illustrated Monthly Mag- 
azine of Natural History 
and Travel. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1877. 


This journal of popular Natutal Science 
will continue to be published by Messrs. 
H. O. Houghton & Co., Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., under the editorial 
management of Dr. A. S. Packard, Jr., 
with the assistance of eminent men of 
science. 

Since January, 1876, the amount of mat- 
ter given in each number has been in- 
creased over former volumes. The typo- 
graphical dress and illustrations which 
have heretofore given character to this 
magazine, have been improved, and it is 
of a thoroughly popular nature, so as to 
interest the general reader as well as the 
young naturalist. It will continue to be 
a journal of science-education and for the 
use of science-teachers. 


Its Features for 1877. 


In 1876 the latter half of the magazine 
was entirely remodeled, and a department 
of Geography and ‘Travel added. The de- 
partment of ree | will be edited as for- 
merly by Prof. G. L. Goodale of Harvard 
University. That of Microscopy will be 
edited as heretofore by Dr. R. h. Ward, 
Troy, New York. Arrangements have 
been made to report the proceedings of 
scientific societies with great promptness. 
A digest of the contents of foreign scien- 
tific journals and transactions will also be 
given each month, together with the latest 
10me and foreign scientific news. 

The attention of publishers and teach- 
ers is called to critical notices of scientific 
books, to which especial attention will be 
given. 


—— 


Articles for Vol. XI., 1877. 

By Professors Asa Gray, J. D. Whitney, 
N.S. Shaler, W. G. Farlow, G. L. Good- 
ale of Harvard University; Prof’s O. C. 
Marsh, A. E. Verrill of Yale College; Mr. 
A. Agassiz, Hon. Lewis H. Morgan, Col. 
Theodore Lyman, Mr. L. F. Pourtales, 
Mr. 8. H. Scudder, Prof's E. D. Cope, F. 
V. Hayden, A. Hyatt; Drs. Elliott Coues, 
W. H. Dall, C. C. Abbot, Rev. 8S. Lock- 
wood, J. A. Allen, H. Gillman, C. C. Par- 
ry, R. E. C. Stearns, O. T. Mason, and 
other leading naturalists, are either in 
hand or promised. Notes from abroad 
will occasionally be contributed by Mr. 
Alfred W. Bennett, the distinguished Eng- 
lish botanist, 

Notr.—The ten volumes which have 
been pnblished form an elegantly printed 
and illustrated library ot American Natu- 
ral History, invaluable for school, college, 
and public libraries. They contain stand- 
ard articles by Agassiz, Dana, Wyman, 
Gray. Whitney, Leidy, Cope, Hunt, Daw- 
son, Newberry, Marsh, Verrill, Morse, 
Gill, Coues, Scudder, Hagen, Dall, Shaler, 
Brewer, Ridgway, Parry, Caton, Abbott, 
Farlow, Lockwood, Grote, Ward, and 
many other scientists. 

Terms:—35c a number; $4 a year, post- 
age free. Bound volumes $5; vols. L-X.., 
<7 Naeaae $30. Back numbers sup- 
plied. 

Remittances by mail should be sent by a 
money-order, draft on New York or Bos- 
ton, or registered letter, to H. O. Hough- 
ton & Oo., Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

H. O. Houghton and Company, corner 
Beacon and Somerset Streets, Boston. 

Hurd and Houghton, 13 Astor Place, 
New York. 





The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


[of the JouRNAL. 





ARKANSAS FEMALE COLLEGE 


Little Rock, Arkansas, 


Has alarge and experienced faculty in all its 
departments, and the charges are down to sui 


the times. 


For boarding, fuel, lights, washing and room, 


per term of five months: 


For Primary Department Ric dnaserctine gies $107 00 
Academic Department.................... 112 00 
Collegiate Department.................... 122 00 


L. M. LEWIS, President. 


HON. A. H. GARLAND, President Board of 


Trustees. 9-11 10-1 


The Little Giant Straw Cutter 








‘*This is the simplest and at the same time the 


MOST WONDERFUL 
FEED CUTTER 


ever manufactured. We saw it operated this 
week at S. O. Minor’s Agricultural Agency in 
Louisiana, Missouri, and were amazed that so 
simple and sensible an arrangement had not 
been thought of longago. It will cut 


Five Times as Much Straw 


as any other machine made, in the same time, 


and cut it any required length. It is sold very 


low down, too. Try one.’’ So says the editor 


Address 


S. O. MINOR, 


Louisiana, Mo. 


Masonic Journal. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 
Edited by Joseph H. Branham, K. T. P. G. 
H. P., and Secretary G. C. of Kentucky. 
Robert Morris, LL.D., Regular Contributor. 
Subscription Price. 


One copy one year 
Four copies one year .............sscecscoses 


And an extra copy to the sender of the club. 
Offer Extraordinary. 


For $3 we will send the weekly ‘*Courier-Jour 
nal’’ (price $2) and the ‘‘Masonic Journal,’’ 
oe $2), for one year to any address in the 

nited States, thus giving two of the best papers 
of their class published for little more than the 
= of asingle paper. Specimens free. Ad- 
dress with stamp, BEN. CHASE, Pub’r, 

9-1210-3 1 Masonic Temple, Louisville, Ky. 

Well Done at Low 


PRINTING Ee} 


. R. BARNS, 215 Pine Street. 
Fine res and Pamphlet Work a Specialty. 


-1 


9-12 10-3 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vandusen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St, Clay 
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CE&N-W 


oo & NE s. 
The Chicago and Northwestern R’y 


Embraces under one management the Great 
Trunk Railway Lines of the West and North- 
west, and with its numerous branches and con- 
nections, forms the shortest and quickest route 
between Chic. ago and all points in L[ilinois, Wis- 
consin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Towa, 
Nebraska, California and the Western territories. 


Its Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route between Chicago 
and all points in Northern Illinois, lowa, Dako- 
ta, Nebraska, Wyoming, C ‘olorado, U tah, Neva- 
da, California, Oregon, China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia. Its 


Chicago, St. Paul, and Miuneapolis 
Line is the short line between Chicago and all 
points in Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
und for Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and all points in ‘the Great Northwest. its 


La Drosse, Winona and St: Poter 
Line is the best route between Chicago and La 
Crosse, Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, Manka- 
to, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in South- 
ern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line between Chicago and Janesville, 
Watertown, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, 
Green Bay, Escanaba, Negaunee, Marquette, 
Houghton, Hancock and the Lake Superior 
Country. 


Its Freeport and Dubuque Line 
Is the only route between Chicago and Elgin, 
Rockford, Freeport, and all points via Freeport. 


Its Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one 
eer af between Chicago and Evanston, Lake 

‘erest, Highland Park, Waukegan, Racine, Ke- 
noshaand Milwaukee. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, Chicago and Winona, or Chicago 
and Green Bay. 

Close connections are made at Chicago with 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Michigan 
Central, Baltimore & Whio, Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chica ° Kankakee Line and Pan Han- 
dle Routes for a points East and Southeast, and 
with the aor Alton and Illinois Central 
for all points South. 

Close connections are also made with the U. P. 

R. at Omaha for all far West points. 

Close connections made at junction points 
with trains of all cross points. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all coupon 
ticket agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the 
Chicago and’ Northwestern Railway, and take 
none other. 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, No. 5 State Street; Omaha oflice, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco office, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket oflices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not ee from 
your home ticket agents, apply 

MARV IN UGHITT, 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. x-le 


LOOK AT THE FACTS. 





HE SANITARIAN is doing a 

valuable and much needed work 
in publishing a series of articles on 
‘“‘Deformities and their Relation to 
Hygiene,” and quotes the following 
facts bearing on the subject: 

Dr, Warren of Boston, in a valua- 
ble little work on ‘Physical Educa- 
tion and the Preservation of Health,” 
says: ‘‘I feel warranted in asserting 
that of the well-educated females 
within my sphere of experience, 
about one-half are affected with some 
degree of distortion of the spine.” 
An eminent foreign writer is quoted 
by 


very manifest traces of it.” 
Another eminent physician, 
Banning, says: 


him in support of his assertion, 
who, in speaking of lateral curvature 
of the spine, says: “It is so common, 
that out of twenty young girls who 
have attained the age of fifteen years, 
there are not two who do not present 


Dr. 
“The chief respon- 
sibility for this evil rests upon the 


face, but rather to observe that per- 
fect caricature of human dignity and 
symmetry, the Grecian bend; and 
until parents see the importance of 
caring for and educating the bodies 
as well as the minds of their children, 
physical weakness and spinal defor- 
mity must necessarily abound.” 
“Causes which affect the health 
and produce general weakness, ope- 
rate powerfully in producing affec- 
tions of the spine, in concequence of 
the complexity of its structure and 
the great burden it supports. When 
weakened, it gradually yields under 
its weight, becomes bent and distort- 
ed, losing its natural curves and ac- 
quiring others, in such directions as 
the operation of external causes 
tends to give it, and these curves will 
be proportioned in their degree and 
in their permanence to the producing 
causes. If the supporting part is re- 
moved from its true ;osition, the 
parts supported necessarily follow, 
and thus a distortion of the spine ef- 
fects a distortion of the trunk of the 
body.” 

It was with these facts in view, and 
with a special desire to remedy them 
as far as possible, that we expended 
large sums of money to secure a 
school desk, which by its construc- 
tion on hygenic principles, would 
prevent this deformity. 

We have secured the desired result 
in “ The Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,”’ with its foot rests. 





This curved back and curved wast 
was designed by Prof. Cutter, the 
eminent Physiologist, and they are 
true to anatomical principles; the 
inclination of the former and the 
curve of the latter are so correct that 
they conform exactly to the person 
of the occupaut, and the pupil sits in 
an easy, upright, and healthy position. 
Wm. T. HARRIs, Superintendent of 
the St. Louis Public Schools, after a 
long trial, says: 
DEAR Sir: It gives me pleasure to 
you have put into the school rooms in 
this city, after a thorough trial give) 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. The NEw 
PaPeENT GoTHIc DEsK, with the 
CURVED FoLpIne SiatT SEAT with 
which you furnished the High School, 
are not only substantial and beauti- 
ful, but by their peculiar construc- 
tion, secure perfect easeand comfort | 
to the pupil, at the same time they 


physical development of the young. 


state that the desks and seats which | 


encourage that upright position so| 
necessary to the health and proper | 


These considerations commend this | 
style of desk to all who contemplate | 


seating school houses. 
Respectfully Yours, 
Wo. T. Harris, 
Supt. Public Schools, St. Louis. 


present system of education, which 
discourages in young ladies the devel- 
opment of muscular strength, and 
teaches them to look no one in the 








h TOWN LOT ABSOLUTELY GIVEN AWAY 


Worth S1lOoOOo. 


WE OFFER FOR TEXAS, FREE 
THIRTY DAYS, A EVERY LOT GIVEN 


TOWN LOT IN 
MINERAL CITY, AWAY UNCON- 
DITIONALLY. 


GRAYSON COUNTY 
NO SETTLEMENT OR IMPROVEMENT REQUIRED. 


YOUNG MEN, SECURE A HOME IN THE FINEST PORTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, FOR NOTHING. 


FACTS AND STATISTICS. 

Grayson county, Texas, is in the finest portion of the State, and is traversed by THREE rallnoode, and 
enjoys the advantages of the Red River navigation. Has been settled for THI IRTY y ons. ER 
THE YEAR ND. _ From the United States po of 1870, Grayson couael ‘produces a 

ATOES, and all the FRUITS of the SUNNY $0U 


exas, 
OBACCO, COR ie PO- 
orn, as well as the pone Fn of bardive cli- 
Ld 3, making this country truly a paradise 
N ty a located on a beautiful plat of high, rolling prairie, inteapeaped with fine timber, 
Mineral creek, an unfailing stream of pure water, and on oe Gaingville Seer 
~y? Texas Railroad, twelve miles west of the intersection of the M. 
Texas Central Halitads. The location is beautiful and healthy, and in all pene desirable, having — 
ural parks, good drainage, an d abundance of pure water at all seasons of the ye: 


WHY WE GIVE LOTS AWAY. 

The Ohio, Kentucky and Texas Land Company have LARGE TRACTS of the best agricultural and min- 
eral land in Northern Texas. And the time seems to be favorable to throw some of our lands on the mar- 

et, at prices ranging from $5 to $10 per acre for unim AL Gs and $20 to $30 for improved lands. We have 
platted i in the midst of our lands the own of MIN L CITY and to encourage emigration there, we 

e to cha ine cys their names to us,a WAR ANTY | D SP iia in fee simple for one or more lots in 
fain CITY, the only charge being the sum o' R to pay the Notary Public for 
se oe the deed, and actual expenses. WE DO not CIVE EVERY LOT AWAY, but 
every alternate one. aes e do not expect that every one w salotin Mineral City will go there, but 
WE DO THINK A GREAT MANY WILL, io eit will induce their friends to follow, and it will be but ashort 
time until we havea £ OURISHI as we own every other lot it is obvious toall how we 
are to make money. e make out the oct TY anagncoun every oh not requiring you to settle or 
improve. Bs limit to any one person taking advantage of our liberal offer is five lots. 

INST CTIONS. .— We will send, by return mail, to any one who will send us, within thirt 
date of re paper, one dollar with theirnames written piainly in FULL, aclearr WARRA 
825X100 FT. town lotin MINERAL CITY, Grayson county, Texas. CLEAR OF ALL TA 
TO JANUARY 1,1878. Your application for a town lot must in all cases be accompanied by ae NE 

DOLLAR, to pay bost of drawing, and acknowledging foot and registry fee, and Me THE and posta 
Your lot can then be sold or transferred at pleasure. 
kB SECU E A HOME. Deeds saat S any part uy FT A TeD Bt AGE Ee OE 


Address all communications t 


OHIO, KENTUCKY, AND TEXAS LAND COMPANY, 206 race st., Cincinnati, O. 


Remember this offer is good for THIRTY DAYS ONLY. 
sae Parents, Secure a Few Lots for Your Children! 


This advertisement will not appear again in the paper. 





TaTe of production unrivaled in the country, COTT 


days from 
5° to 














The Cheapest, Best, and Largest Type Shakespeare ever published in One 
Volume. Forty Handsome Illustrations. Price only $6, complete. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


William Shakespeare, 


| With a Full and Comprehensive Life; 





A History of the Early Drama; An Introduction to Each Play; The Readings of Former Edi- 
tions; Glossarial and Other Notes, &c., from the works of 


Collier, Knight, Dyce, Douee, Halliwell, Hunter, Richardson, Verplanck 
and Hudson. 


Edited by CEO. LONC DUYCKINCK. 


At great expense, the publishers have determined to issue a Popular Edition o1 our Greatest 
English Poet. The type 1s the largest and clearest that can be used in a volume of the size, and 
the illustrations are from the world- renowned artist, Boydell, and others, and are, for beauty 
and expression of character, unsurpassed in excellence. e paper is of fine quality, and toned, 
and the presswork is done on the Caxton Press of Messrs. Sherman & Uo. 
| Although the expense has been very great, we have concluded to make the experiment of put- 
| ting the work at an exceedingly low price, relying on large sales instead of large profits. 


The work will be issued in 20 Parts, each part containing Two Large Handsome Illustrations, 
at 30 cents per Part. 





THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 





| In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with — Stamp, Marbled Edges, is only $9 00. The 

| werk will be sold only by subscription. Addre: 

| ‘CHAS. H. DAVIS, & CO., 
aaner Wanted. Philadelphia. 
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COLLEGIATE 
Grammar School and Gymnasium 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 

44 COURT STREET, NEAR CITY HALL. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

(1849 to 1876.) 


‘Mathematics, Classics, Commercial Studies, Modern Languages, Drawing. 


ar Send for Catalogues of References and Testimonials._4} 
L. W. HART, A. M. of Yale. 
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MR oy, 


No. 310. Walnut or Ash. 








No. 304. With Lid to raise, or with Drawer. 
Made of Walnut or Ash. Price, $....... 


AND CHATRS, 


Ee ee ee” 












Swe eww 





G. 


ner Edi- 


Yo. 500. Wood Seat, Price $ 
0.501. Cane Seat, Price $ 


Bent Rim Oak or Imitation Walnut No. 506. 


and Recitation Seat. 


planck 


Greatest 
size, and 
wr beauty 
id toned, 


t of put- 


trations, 


00. The 





"9 
hia. 





urved Slat Folding Seat—No. 162. 
ard length 8 feet. 


y a set of Camp’s Outline Maps and 

t Schofield’s National School 

t Cutter’s Physiolegical Charts 
her’s Guide to Illustration 

rrestrial 8 inch Globe 

Misphere 5 inch Globe, 

bject Teaching Forms 


Key 


um 













RS Bc OhL ch Sch sBe tune veebuebetee ctestccesc ces octes acs a A ie oe 
ND EY Non a 505s wa tin shaWebedc these vehedcbede covseserecsesecccceseees 
ures low freight rates and obviates all 
, and with our printed directions, will enable any one to put together the desks for 25 
No charge is made for packing and delive ‘ 
-wells, foot-rests, & _, to entirely complete the desks, are included without extra cost. 
us re 
the outfit your school needs. 
E, and everything needed in Schools, call upon or address, wi 





th stamp for reply, 


J.B. MEE 







Ash or Poplar Stained, Made any length required. Standard 


Aside from the Desks, a good Teacher’s Desk, Chair and Recitation Seat, which are necessary 
the complete furnishing of a school room, a good set of Common School apparatus —n 


RENN, SIRO COROT CHORES. 6 oii cncccccccceswccececccscceccses PP 


MOURA WP ERMIB 6. os o00.csccccccessesccssocce Seddbchwdhaks sinc onssyn coats n ccnwbsnese oir owedsscinons : 
Asour SHIPPING.—We ship all desks, except one with each order, in knock down: this method 
peed of breakage: the one desk is put up ready for 


atourcity depot or wharf-boat, and allscrews, 


t that SIXTY DAYS notice should be given in order to insure the prompt delivery 
For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slat- 


WIN 
Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, No. 11 North Seventh Street, St. Louis, 


cents 


Important to School Officers. 


0. 
Parents of the children, school officers, teachers, and all patrons of our schools, realize the 

FACT, that properly constructed seats and desks are an absolute necessity in every school house. Not 

only comfort, but the health of the pupils demands this. Provision should be made for the SEATS 

AND DESKS in building a school house, as much as for the floor or roof of the building. We 

call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, because we have found in an experience ex- 
tending over more than ¢en years, that in furnishing school houses great trouble and annoyance 

has been caused by the delay on the part of school officers in ordering seats and desks SIXTY 

PAYS should be given to get out the order, and get it to its destination, to insure its being on hand 
and set up in the school house when you need it. It takes from $75,000 to $100,000 to keep up a full 
stock of all the varieties, sizes and styles of school desks manufactured, and there is no profit in 
the business to warrant such an outlay of money. 

We have known school officers, whose sworn duty it was to provide these things, to delay order- 
ing the SEATS AND DESKS until within a week of the time when the school was to commence. 

Then the rush of freight was so great that they have lain in the depot a week or more before start- 
ing to their destination—the teacher hired—the pupils present—but nothing could be done, as there 
were no seats—and the school became demoralized for weeks, because the school officers failed to do 
their duty and order the seats and desks in time. 

We repeat, orders should be given at least SIXTY DAYS before the desks will be wanted—and 
we write this, to aid at le.<t this year, in avoiding the trouble and disappointment those who neg- 
lect to order in time, will experience. This delay and trouble can be avoided by ordering the 
desks when the foundation of the building is being laid. 

Now comes the question as to which is the best desk to buy. We prefer to quote what those say 
who have used our desks for years, and so thoroughly tested their merits. As more than 600,000 
of *‘ The Patent Gothic Desks ’”’ have been sold, and almostas many of the ‘‘ Combina- 
tion Desk and Seat,’’ we have of course a very large number of the best kind of endorse- 
ments of these desks. Wepresent the following from WM. T. HARRIS, Superintendent St. Louis 
Public Schools, as a sample—which is good enough: 








Deak Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial, give entire satisfaction. The 


““ New Patent Cothic Desk,’’ 





Size 4. 


Size. 3 Size 2. Desk, Size 1. } ‘ Back Seat, Size 1, 


oO start the rows with 


with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High School, are not only substan- 
tial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate seating 
School Houses. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 

Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of allages. We give the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know which to order: 

No. 1, High School, for pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. . 

No. 2, Grammar, -_ s¢ §612to 16 oe 

No. 3, First Intermediate, for pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. 

No. 4, Second “¢ - ** 8toll 

Primary, for pupils from 5to 9 years. of age. 


We manufacture a lower priced desk called 


very good purpose. It is not as convenient nor 
as comfortable as the*‘curved folding-slat seat?’ 
but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction. 


“The Combination Desk and Seat, ’’ 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
Seat’’ are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two per- 
sons from 15 to 20 years of age. 

Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age. 

Size 3, Double, First Intermediate School, 
seating two persons frem 10 to 12 years of age. 

Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate School, 
seating two persons from 8 to 11 years of age. 

Size5, Double, Primary School, seating two 
persons from 5 to9 years of age. 

Back or starting seats to correspond with any 
size desk. 

These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 





Desk- 


Back seat to start the 
rows with. 


This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used iu most of 
the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answer a 





price of any manufactured. They range in height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 


years of age. 
Is it Hconomical? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘‘Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as these improved school desks éo start with. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more than the improved dcsks would have cost, and still have a poor desk. So the 
question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks to start with—these will last as long ag 





ho. 


the school house stands. 
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| “Choicest Literature of the Day.” New 


York Tribune. 





The MOST EMINENT 
Authors of the day, such as 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, -g % 
, Maz Muller, Prof. Hualey, D. 

. B. ——> Prof. Tyn 
dall, R. A. Proctor, France 
Power Cobbe, The Duke of Ar- 
gyll, James A. Froude, Mrs. 
Muloch, Mrs. Oliphant, Mise 
Thackeray, Jean Ingelow, Geo 
MacDonald, Wm, Black, An- 
| thony Trollope, R. D. Black- 






Alwaysinread | 


Gummed Page : iness for use | 





ie more, Matthew Arnold, Hi 
Scrap-book withoutextra | |_ pee Kingsley, Thomas C ar le, ‘ 
| W. Story, Robert Buchanan, Tennyson. ‘owning 
Made. gum or paste: | ani many others, are represented in the pages of 


| LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


| Jan. 1, 1877, Tue Livine AGE enters upon its 
| 132d volume, with the continued commendation 
| of the best men and journalists of the country, 


PATENT SCRAP-BOOEHS. 


PER DOZ. 

No. 1.—Demy to, 50 leaves, 2 Columns. Half Cloth, Paper, 7x10 $13 50 | and with constantly increasing success. 
se. : en  Seier a a yoann «a : | In 1877 it will furnish te its readers the pro- 
de a "A 75 ‘6 : « Full pe Tie . | ductions of the foremost authors above named, 
« 6. es 75 «6 S- Full Leather, | “ and many others; embracing the choicest Serial 
° - Medium 4to, > st “sy ae Cloth, Pay ? and Short Stories by the leading foreign novel- 
pam 12. os "5 «6 3 se Full Cloth, Stamped, | ists, and an amount 
“e713, és oe 4. LS Full Leatherette, *‘ Unapproached by any Periodical 
7 cre ed aig Full Leather, hd 





in the world, of the most valuable literary and 
scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the 
leading Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discover 
ers, and Editors. 
Tue Lininc AGE (in which its only competi 
| tor, Every Saturpay, has been merged), is a 
weekly magazine of 64 pages, giving more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
} yearly, forming four large volumes. It pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
| to its weekly issue, and witha satisfactory com- 
| pleteness attempted by no other publication, 
the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Sci- 
entific, Biographical, Historical and Political 
Information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, 

The importance of Tur Livinc AGE to every 
| American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 
|and complete compilation of an indispensable 

current literature—indispensable because it em- 
| braces the productions of 


The Ablest Living Writers 


3 
Each page of this book is carefully and evenly prepared with gummed lines, so that by simply 
moistening the scrap or article e wish to preserve, it firmly adheres. Between each leaf a sheet 
of oiled tissue-paper is inserted, and can be removed ome when the pages are in use. The object 
of thus interleaving the book being to avoid any possibility of the leaves oe together in 
damp weather or in moistclimates. All the perplexing inconveniences of the old style scrap-book 
are completely avoided in the book now offered. A liberal discount to the trade. 


SLOTE, WOODMAN & CoO., 


Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Nos. 119 and 121 William Street, New York. 9-12-10-1 


HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLEACH BOARDS. 








Directions for Use. 


First—Make the surface on wai oe yo . te we ap pies oe amet - possible. s ope sand | 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of | 5. cu mej > indi ; 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as it will crumble. ies sufficiently indieated by the following recent 


Seconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide| |... . OPINIONS. R- 
—the wider the better. Simply indispensable to any one who desires 
2 _ | tokeep abreast of the thought of the age in any 
Tuirp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in| department of science or literature.’’—Boston 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the | Journal. 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. ‘*4 pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain 


» tai sna ati | ae 

Fourrn—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or eand-pe er (rubbing the grit | Were and instruction.’’—Hon. Robt. 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. or re-painting an old | ~ t«phe pect neriodi ‘ ; a 
Blackboard ne conte will bo sufficient. lf applied to the wall, three coats. . . oak best periodical in America.’’—Rev. Dr. 

**It has no equal in any country.’’—Phil Press 

*‘In no other single publication can there be 
found so much of sterling literary excellence.’’ 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 

‘*Itreproduces the best thoughts of the best 
minds of the civilized world, upon all topics ot 
living interest.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

**The best of all our eclectic publications.’’— 
The Nation, New York. 

‘And the cheapest. A monthly that comes 
every week.’’—The Advance, Chicago. 

‘With it alone a reader may fairly keep up 
with all that is important in the literature, his- 
tory, politics, and science of the day.’’—The 
Methodist, N. Y. 

‘*The ablest essays, the most entertaining sto- 
ries, the finest poetry of the English language, 
are here gathered together.’’—Ilinois State Jour- 


——9——_—— 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 

xclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
ean produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
Itisthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proof of superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
yeurs since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Black 
cer ton ly five or six diffierent preparations were used in repairing our boards and making | nal 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elap: to enable me to judge of their *‘It is the only compilation that presents with 
merits, I have no hesitation in ——s that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- | a satisfactory completeness, as well as fresh- 
come glossy, crack orscale off. I ean further affirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by | ness, the hest literature of the almost innumer- 
use. Ot all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- | able and generally inaccessible European quar- 
tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may ae terlies, monthlies and weeklies—a literature 


LADE.’’ embracing the productions of the ablest writers 
It will Last Ten Years. 


living. Itis, therefore, indispensable to every 
one who desires a thorough compendium of all 

%3 Keep the can well corked. A gallon will cover about 250 square fect. 
if desired. Sample as applied to papersent by mail on a. 


Reesiies fisbiched that is admirable and noteworthy in the literary 
board Erasers, and everything else needed in your schoo 


Send for circular of Black- 
Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


world.’’—Boston Post. 

‘‘Ought te find a place in every American 
Home.’’—N. Y¥. Times. 

**Its pages teem with the choicest literature of 
the day.’’—N, ¥. Tribune. 

Published weekly at $8a year, free of postage. 


TF-EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877.3 


To all new subscribers for 1877 will be sent 
| gratis the six numbers of 1876, contatning, with 
| other valuable matter, the first enstalments of a 

new and powerful serial story, ‘‘The Marquis of 
Lossie,’’ by GEORGE MACDONALD, now appear- 
ing in the Livine AGE from advance sheets. 











Club Prices for the Best Home and 
Foreign Literature. 


**Possessed of Tue Livine AGE and one or 
otherof our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself incommand of the 
whole situation.’’—Phil. Eve. Bulletin. 

For $10 50 Tue Livine Aas and either one of 
the American $4 monthlies (or Harper’s Weekl 
or Bazar) will be sent fora year, both postpaid; 
or, tor $9 50, Tue Livine AGE and Scribner’s 

Sars APP TELL & GAY 
ress 
T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. 9-12 Bosto1 


No. ti North Seventh street. St. Louis, Mo. 
ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 

Year after year the Home Magazine in its peculiar character and varied de- 
continues to gain in favor with the 1 fof partments, more thoroughly iden- 
periodicals of the day, it claims to be mon life and social interests, than any 

Trerms—$2 50a year; 3 copies $6. other magazire of its class. 

For $12, six copies and one extra to club getter. Specimen number, 10 cents. 

our Great National Picture of all the Presidents of the United States, ele- 
gantly framed in heavy Walnut and Gilt Moulding. The most valuable premium 
ever offered for subscribers at club rates. Home Magazine for sale by news dealers. 


people. Taking rank with the best tified with the people in their com- 
GREAT PREMIU M—For 20 subscribers at club rates, we give as a Premium: ® copp of 
9-11 


DR. 


Oxygen 


CATARRH, 


WE MAKE A SPEC- 
IALTY of treating pa- 
tients by Mail. Please 
write and describe 
your symptoms. 


BRONCHITIS. 


Le 
ALL PERSONS that 





and beautifully illus- 
trated Paper, sent free 
to any address. 


ASTHMA. 


GE 
WE GUARANTEE 
to cure age Colds, 
Diptheria, Pneumonia 
Neuralgia, and nearly 
all other severe at- 
tacks when all other 
remedies fail. 


Consumption. 


DYSPEPSIA WE 
CURE. Liverand kid- 
ney complaints are ef- 
fectually reached by 
Oxygenated Air. 


BLOOD 
DISEASES. 


CANCERS 


—HND— 


TUMORS 


CURED without cutt- 
ing or drawing blood, 
with very little or no 

ain. Any one treub- 
ed with Cancer ard 
Tumors will please 
write for testimonials 
&c., from patients 
cured. We warranta 
perfect cure. 


W. M. PARE, MD 


Late of the 
McCLELLAN,U.S.A. 





Pa., who has been so 
successful throughout 
New England in the 
cure of Cancers and 
Tumors, takes charge 
of this department. 


read this are invited | 


Hospital, Philadelphia | 


MAIL! 
All Persons at a distance treated by 


Mail with Perfect Success by deserib- 
ing their Symptoms , 








(Send for our large and beautifully illustrated 
paper, sent free to any address) 


TOWNSEND’S 


ated Air! 





cCoURES 





| Why? because Inhala- 
tion is the only way 
that the Air Passages 
can be reached, and Ca- 
tarrh is a disease of the 
| Air Passages of the Head 

Use this Treatment as 
| we direct, which is 

easy and pleasant, and 
| we guarantee a perfect 
| CURE of Catarrh. 


Why ? for the sametrea- 
son as given above. 
|The Bronchial Tubes 
}are simply conductors 
to carry air to the lungs, 
| hence Inhalation ;must 
odirect to the seat of 





| tions, we guarantee to 
| eure Bronchitis. 


Why? because Asthma 
is a contraction of.the 
Bronchial Tubes, caus- 
| ed by inflammation and 
inritation of the mucus 
membrane lining the 
Bronchial Tubes. Use 
Oxygensted Air as we 
will direct and we will 
warrant a Cure. We 
have cured cases of 20 
years standing. ° 





| Can becured. Why? be- 
|cause we have cured 
hundreds of cases,some 
of them being given up 
to die by all physicians 
of other schools of prac- 
tice. Consumption isa 
disease of the Air passa- 
ges and over two-thirds 
| of the cases are caused 
by Catarrh. We gunr- 
antee a cure if you will 
come in season. 


| Dr. Tewnsend’s Oxy- 
| genated Air will purify 
the blood in -one-third 
the time that any other 
remedy can. Why? be- 
cause to inhale Oxygen- 
ated Air it goes direct to 
the Lungs and passes 
through the tissues and 
comes in direct contact 
with the blood as it is 
forced inte the Lungs by 
the action of the heart. 
All the blood in the veins 
returns to the heart 
every four minutes ifthe 
blood is good, and forc- 
ed from the heart to the 
lungs, and the mere Ox- 
ygen you inhale into the 
lungs the more you pu- 
rify the blood. When 
Oxygen comes in con- 
| tact with the impurities 
in the blood it carboni- 
| zes and burns, causing 
the blood to be heated +0 
that it warms every puirt 
of the body, as it goes 
on its revolutions thro’ 
the system. If your 
blood is pure you cannot 
besick. Wedrive Mer- 
| cury and all otherimpu- 
rities out of the blood 
We guarantee to purify 
the blood in one-third 
the time of any other 
known remedy. 











122 High Street 
city 












trying to palm ito 






OXYGENATED AIR are 









trait on label 


Address all letters as heretofore, 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D., 


» Providence, R. I. 


Physicians wishing to locate in some town or 
this business, can be furnished with ter- 
ritory and our illustrated papers for advertising 
the same. by addressing as above. 


SoAUTION. 


There are unprincipled persons in Boston and 
elsewhere who pe poy 3 up a bogus liquid and 
as My 

mated Air, and claiming it to be like mine 
one genuine unless the words Dr. TOwNsEND’? 


REATMENT, or Oxy- 





blown in bottle, and por- 


